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Overdoing is as bad as, and sometimes worse than, 
not doing. We may puta fire out by overloading it 
with that same coal with which it could be kept going. 
A good many fires are put out in that way. Wor- 
shipers in the church service; or at the prayer- 
meeting, go away cold because the very sermons 
and talks and prayers, and maybe music, that began 
to warm them, were piled on until the fires of zeal 
were smothered out. : 

Expressing love is as truly a duty as feeling love. 
Love gains by its expression, and he who does not 
express his love can never have that measure of love 
which is possible through its expression. Words and 
acts of love are needful, not in order to prove love 
but to exhibit it, and to give it added strength 
through its exhibit. He who delights in telling God 
of his love for him, and in showing his love for God 
by acts of affection to those whom God loves, has 
more of love for God day by day because of this 
exhibit of his love. And the same principle holds 
good in our love for our fellows. It cannot be as 
great without its free expression as with it. 


God is ready to show every child of his the path 
of duty ; but God does not show the path of duty to 
every child of his in the same way. Sometimes it is 
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by means of the Bible teachings, sometimes it is by | 
means of the counsel of others, sometimes it is by 
means of his providences, that God points ,out the | 
course to be pursued in an emergency. But it is for 
the individual himself to learn for himself the lesson 

which God teaches him. No one of us can tell an- 

other just how God will make his truth known to 

that soul. The soul must look to God for this knowl- 

edge, and must look in unwavering trust, assured 

that the needed guidance will be geanted, and accept- 

ing it when it comes. 


All men ought to be fair-minded ; but not all men 
are fair in their ways of thinking, or of speaking, or 
of acting. If, therefore, we are dealing with a man 
who is not fair-minded, it were folly for us to say that 
we can do nothing with him because of his lack of 
fairness. If we have a loving desire to aid him, we 
must deal with him with the understanding that he 
is not fair-minded, and must adapt ourselves to him 
as he is. We have no right to insist that he first 
become fair-minded before we. do anything for him. 
That would be like saying that we cannot help him 
until he is less in need of our help. It is our duty to 
be fair-minded, and to act in fair-mindedness, whether 
other men are so or are not. 





. ‘ 
Thanksgiving is the natural outcome of thought- 
giving. “Thank” and “think,” the philologists 
say, are the same word at bottom. It is the careless, 
heedless attitude toward life, which is the thankless 
attitude. When mere habit and wont have brought 
us to take without thinking, we easily take without 
thanking, as we lose sight of the Giver in the very 
constancy of his gifts. The Psalmist, in the grand 
psalm which begins, “It is a good thing to give 
thanks unto our God!” specifies the reasons for 
thanksgiving in what God is, and in what he does for 
us, but adds, “ A brutish man knoweth not; neither 
doth a fool understand this.” So in the brutish and 
foolish moods of the mind, we do not feel how good 
it is to give thanks. We do not see into the grand 
economies of nature and of grace; but, if we think, we 
can see that God incessantly gives himself, his life, 
his help, his watchfulness, to everything that hath 
life, and most of all to man, in whom the power to 
receive is the greatest. Think, and be thankful! 


“Only believe.” In the very nature of things, 
belief is a living condition, while unbelief, being a 
negation, is void of real vitality. Therefore the 
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greve’s ricochet rockets as to put themselves at the 


| mercy of such a machine, going at such a rate.” The 


skeptical attitude of mind prevented that writer from 
seeing that there might be a difference in possibility 
between the locomotive and the rocket as a means of 
travel. And itis not because of the skeptics of to-day, 
but because of those who believe in something, that 
the world moves onward in physical as well as spir- 
itual life. 


THE PARABLES OF THE LEAF. 


“ Know ye not this parable? and how shall ye 
know all the parables?” the Master asked his disci- 
ples, when they came to question him as to the Para- 
ble of the Sower. The question suggests that the 
world is full of parables for those who have the 
understanding heart that can read them. Our Lord 
opened the book of nature, read us a page here and 
there of its spiritual meanings, and then left the book 
in our hands, that we might read the rest as we ac- 
quire insight into the facts there disclosed, and their 
correspondence to facts of the spiritual world. 

At all times men have seen such a correspondence 
between the life of the leaf and the nA&tural life of 
man. Homer dwells on it as the type of human 
fragility and vanity, and sees in the falling leaves 
the picture of the generations passing away into 
nothingness. And the same comparison occurs again 
and again in the poetry of the Greeks and the Ro- 
mans. It is the favorite image to convey their sense 
of the brevity and the unsatisfactoriness of human 
existence, which is as “ a vapor, that appeareth for a 
little time, and then vanisheth away.” It is remark- 
able that the comparison is not found in the Serip- 
tures. It is true that Isaiah writes, “ We all do fade 
as a leaf,” and the words are often quoted as appli- 
cable to the natural conditions of our life. But the 
context shows he is speaking of a state of society 
under the blight of sin, and not of man’s natural 
decay,—a state in which none calls upon God for 
help, and men are consumed by their iniquities. 

But the old pagan way of looking upon the leaf is 
common enough with us, because we choose to look 
only on the surface of things. Especially each au- 
tumn seems to come to us with a fresh reminder that 
we are “a race under the sentence of death;” and 
even the polychromatic glories of our American fall 
are felt to be but the coloring of ashroud. It moves 
us to melancholy rather than to joy. 

Yet science shows that the true parables of the 





world never seriously halts in its march of progress | 
because of unbelief. The world moves because of | 


»| those who are working for definite results, and not | 


because of those who sit with arms folded in order | 
that they may deny the possibilities that the workers | 
believe in. One has only to look back to some of | 
the skepticisms of the ages to see that there was no | 
vitality in them, no matter how loud-voiced they 
were. Here, for instance, is a passage from an old 
newspaper, which quotes an English review of the 
year 1825: “What can be more palpably absurd | 
and ridiculous than the prospects held out of locomo- 
tives traveling twice as fast as stage coaches! We| 
should as soon expect the people of Woolwich to 
suffer themselves to be fired off upon one of Con-| 


| gave back what it had gotten. 





leaf. lie deeper than these mournful suggestions, 
which come to us when we read the factd so super- 
ficially and partially. It has lifted the veil more 
fully for us, and shown us the larger meaning. 
First came Liebig as the founder of agricultural 
chemistry, showing us how the leaf both in its life 
and its death ministers to the increase of the earth’s 
fertility. Once it was supposed that vegetable life 
drew its nourishment mainly, if not entirely, from 
| the soil. The plant grew up from the soil, and, dying, 
The falling leaf 
merely returned to the source from which it had 
| sprung. And the earth’s fertility was a given quan- 
tity, to which nothing could be added. We now 
know better. It is from the atmosphere, as well as 
from the soil, that vegetation draws its support. And 
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to gather its food from the air it spreads abroad the 
vast surface of its leafage, a single tree sometimes em- 
ploying acres of leaf-surface for the purpose. Through 
its leaf-pores it drinks in the carbonic oxyde, which 
it converts into woody fiber, while the soil supplies 
little more than the flinty silica for stiffening the 
whole structure. And just so is it with the spiritual 
life of man. He lives not by the earth beneath so 
much as by the heavens above him. His health and 
growth in true manhood come from spreading his 
absorbent leaves into the higher currents of existence, 
and finding there the sustenance of his best life. The 
leaf, therefore, is the symbol of this essential contact 
with the things above, and not beneath. 

“ But the leaf withers and dies,—a symbol of the 
waste, the vanity, the futility, of finite existence.” 
Liebig again comes to our help, It is by such seem- 
ing waste and loss that the earth has been trans- 
formed from a mass of barren rocks and sands into a 
globe clothed with soil, and burgeoning forth in the 
beauty and use of herbage, flowers, plants, and trees. 
There is no loss in vegetable decay. <A little 
escapes back to the air, to nourish fresh vegetable 
life ; the rest adds itself to the wealth of the soil, on 
which vegetable and animal life depend largely 
for existence. It is by such decays that our prairies 
have deepened their soil, until three, four, and five 
feet of rich vegetable loam are accumulated for 
- human harvests. It is such decays that have con- 
verted the barren wildernesses of the remotest geologic 
age into rich and fertile lands. Such decays have 
heaped up our coal-measures, as depositories of heat 
and force for human service. The divine beneficence 
comes forth thus even in what man’s short sight finds 
a symbol of the vanity of all things, human life not 
excepted. 

“But the leaf dies and falls. Whatever remoter 
good may come of its mold, it has vanished out of 
the sum of things.” Here again science interposes. 
It bids us distinguish between the leaf’s efficient life 
and substance and the shell which encases it. The 
former is the chlorophyl which makes the leaf able 
to absorb and assimilate its food from the air. When 
the tree or plant or grass passes the point at which 
the seed has ripened, this precious substance is with- 
drawn gradually into the stem or the root, to wait 
for another season of usefulness. Hence the farmer 
knows it is better to cut his hay a day or two too 
early than too late. If he waits till! the seeds are 
fully ripe, the leaves and stems are becoming mere 
empty and inhutritious husks, from which the nour- 
ishing substance has been withdrawn. So if you tie 
a horse near a maple-tree in early summer, it will eat 
all the leaves within its reach; but three months 
later it will not touch a leaf, however hungry. It 
might as well eat wood-shavings. 

Here again the leaf is a parable, It seems to decay 
and perish; but it is only the outer husk or shell 
that does so. The inner substance is withdrawn, to 
wait for another life of use and beauty. The empty 
shell changes from one gorgeous shade of color to 
another, and then falls into the earth. So with the 
life of man. It seems to fall to decay and death. 
Death seems to end all. But a larger and surer 
knowledge carries us beyond this narrow and mis- 
taken conception. For his real being, as for the real 
leaf, there is a future of use and beauty. His days 
are as the grass; but, as one of our own poets has 
said, “the grass always has another day.” 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


Most words have more than one meaning, and there- 
fore they are a cause of misunderstanding when they are 
used in one sense and heard in another. A correspon- 
dent from a college in Brazil, South America, writes as 
follows for light on the meaning of a word used by Dr. 
McLaren in another sense from that to which she has 
been accustomed : 

You are so choice in the distinction of words, and in using 
the right word always, that I ask, Will you explain, in your 
Notes on Open Letters, why Dr. McLaren, in the number for 


“Thou also wast with Jesus of Galilee?” Are all maid-ser- 
vants flippant? What was there flippant about her remark, 
or what reason did he have for supposing her flippant? I have 
been a constant, reader of your paper for years, and a most 
appreciative reader. This number has just reached me, and 
that is why I am.so tardy in writing. 

“Flippant” means primarily “lively and fluent in 
speech,”—“ talkative.” Its secondary meaning is “‘dis- 
respectfully smart in speech or condact.” Dr. McLaren 
seems to have used the word in its primary sense, The 
Brazilian reader seems to have understood the word in 
its secondary sense. 


Another word comes from Dr. Dike, on the subject of 
methods in the study of the Bible in the Sunday-school. 
He says: 


Epitor THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES: 
Permit a few remarks, in The Sunday School Times, 
on its editorial and other comments upon my article on the 
method of lesson-helps, published October 1. I think a care- 
ful attentjon to the article in its details and as a whole will 
make it clear that these criticisms are mostly one side of the 
main positions of the article,—a fact that nearly all my own 
correspondents notice. I urged in it nothing that would dis- 
place the practical uses of the Sunday-school -lesson by the 
pure study of it. On the contrary, the object was to increase 
its real every-day usefulness, This was illustrated by the sug- 
gestion of what seemed to me a feasiblé change in the aids 
given in The Sunday School Times, which now provides helps 
both for the study and use of the Bible in Sunday-schools ; for 
its present aids‘are of both kinds,—the interpretative and the 
more strictly pedagogical. The problem is to bring them into 
a more effective unity. I ventured to suggest that a keystone 
of the arch be added through the introduction in each lesson- 
help of a proper exhibit of the object and method of the in- 
spired writer, and that this make itself adequately felt in the 
lesson plan or outline, and in the questions and hints for 
teachers. This would secure better study and at the same 
time a more effective use of the Word, which would thus be in 
less danger from the misinterpretations which naturally attend 
the domination of the egoistie motive. It would work prac- 
tically in two ways: It would relegate much of the pure study, 
especially in the lower classes, back from the elass-room to 
previous preparation, and so give more time for the practical 
applications of the lesson that spring out of the truer study. 
Or it would, particularly with advanced pupils, find the latter 
in the former with increased power,—the application growing 
out.of the study,—because we should get more pure metal and 
less alloy, together with the wholesome educational exercise in 
mining and preparing the ore on true principles of work. In 
either case a natural rather than an artificial plan and use of 
the lesson would follow. The interests of truth and spiritual 
power would be better promoted in this way; for we should 
pass through his thought to the heart and purpose of the in- 
spired writer, and so get closest to the divine Spirit in his work - 
through the Word. Artificial lesson plans, such as some of 
those are which I quoted, almost necessarily miss the deeper 
spiritual power of the lessons; for they do not have “ the mind 
of the Spirit.” Their gains from alliterative analysis and the 
repetition of catchwords seem more like meretricious solicita- 
tions than real advantages. The general recognition of the 
importance of this subject shows that its consideration ought to 
go on in the interests of the Sunday-school and the International 
system, which it by no means necessarily attacks, If The Sun- 
day School Times will secure three or four articles on it from 
the ablest American Bible scholars and teachers, I am sure 
the outcome will be most useful. As already stated, neither 
my special work nor equipment fit me or allow time for a ser- 
vice which many others can far better render. I am glad that 
the subject is held to be open and important. . 
SAMUEL W. DIxe. 


Auburndale, Mass. 


It is true, as Dr, Dike suggests, that most of the edi- 
torial comments on the subject of “ The Study of the 
Bible and Uses of the Bible,” at the time of the publica- 
tion of his article, were apart from the phase of the sub- 
ject specially treated by him. This was intentionally 
so, in order to exhibit a fuller view of all that was in- 
volved in the changes proposed by him. But his article 
was given in full, and now his explanation of that article 
is thus given. It would seem from the closing remarks 
of Dr. Dike, in his present communication, that he is 
under the impression that this subject is being discussed 
with more of earnestness just now than in former years, 
and that gain would come of a few more articles con- 
cerning it from “ the ablest American Bible scholars and 
teachers.” Yet the fact is thatthis theme has had fuller 
discussion during the past twenty years, than perhaps 
any like theme ever had in the same time in the world’s 
history, and it is also the fact that vigorous criticism of 
the International plans and methods was even more gen- 
eral in years gone by than at the present time. The 
““ablest American Bible scholars and teachers” have 
ventilated their views on the subject most freely in the 
columns of The Sunday School Times in articles by the 
score, and they are likely to continue to doso. Already 
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done more to promote an intelligent study of the Bible 
than has been directly brought about, in any like periog 
of time, by all other agencies, including theologica| 
seminaries and colleges, from the days of Clement of 
Alexandria to the days of Spurgeon aud Moody. And 
now, if anything better is to be found, it will be wel- 
comed and adopted. Let the great teachers multiply 
their suggestions, 











SWEET HOSTESS-LAND. 
BY MARY ROLLINS MURPHY. 


America! hostess of lands! 
With great, full hands all hungers mecting, 
And large, strong heart for sorrow-greeting, 
With wide-stretched arms she waiting stands. 


Her threshold made of pushing seas, 
O’er whose wild breast comes human sadness; 
Her opened doors change wo to gladness ; 
Before her glance all thraldom flees. 


America! sweet hostess-land ! 
Thank God for all thy fields so smiling! 
Thank God for all thy love’s beguiling !|— 
Held out with generous heart and hand. 
Philadelphia. 
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OUR LORD'S REPLIES TO QUESTIONS. 
BY H. L, WAYLAND, D.D, 


It is an old adage, “ Any fool can ask a question which 
the wisest man cannot answer.” This adage has long 
been a great comfort to fools. But it is also true that a 
wise man can make an answer to any question, however 
foolish, by which the questioner may profit, if he is not 
absolutely bereft. 

I scarce recall any characteristic of our Lord as a 
teacher more noticeable'than his replies to questioners. 
When a question was asked him honestly, his reply bad 
the clearness of sunlight. He was asked, “‘ What shall 
we do that we may work the works of God?” (The 
Revisers have restored this passage to its proper force 
by the rendering which they have given in the twenty- 
seventh verse. The word there translated “‘labor,”’ and 
the. words translated “ work” and “ works” in the twenty- 
eighth verse, and again the word translated “ work” in the 
twenty-ninth verse, shou)d all be rendered by the same 
word or its cognates. ‘‘Work not for the meat which 
perisheth. ... What shall we do that we may work the 
works of God?”) He replies, “ This is the work of God, 
that ye believe on him whom he hath sent.” All human 
duty is summed up in believing and obeying Christ. 

To the inguiry of the blind from his birth, who, reply- 
ing to the question of Jesus, “ Dost thou believe on the 
Son of God?” asked, “ Who is he, Lord, that I might 
believe on him?” the Master answered with the most 
absolute directness and simplicity, ‘‘ Thou hast both seen 
him, and he it is that speaketh with thee.” 

Often his replies were to the unuttered question. The 
Samaritan woman said: “Sir, I perceive that thou art a 
prophet. Our fathers worshipped in this mountain, and 
ye say that in Jerusalem is the place where men ought 
to worship.” Her unspoken question was, “ What do you, 
a prophet, say about it?” He replied to the unspoken 
question, at once solving her difficulty, and illustrating 
the lavishness with which truth flowed from his lips 
without waiting for a great audience or a great occasion : 
“The hour cometh, and now is, when ye shall neither in 
this mountain, nor yet at Jerusalem, worship the Father; 
but the true worshippers shall worship the Father in 
spirit and in truth.” Acceptable worship was confined 
neither to Gerizim nor te Moriah. 

In like manner, when Nicodemus said, “‘ Rabbi, we 
know that thou art a teacher come from God,” the un- 
spoken question was, “ What, then, do you, the teacher 
come from God, declare to us as the first article of truth 
and of duty?” And the reply was, “ Except a man be 
born again, he cannot see the kingdom of God.” Here 
we have, on the practical and human side, the first step 
of the new life. 

The people crowded about him, and seemed by their 
eager faces to ask, “ How shall we be disciples?” And 
the reply was, “If any man come to me, and hate not 
his father and mother and wife and children, yea, and 
his own life also, he cannot be my disciple.” 

Sometimes our Lord did not answer directly, even to a 
reasonable question, but enabled the inquirer to find out 
for himself. -Replying to the question, “Who is my 
neighbor?” he did not enter into an elaborate definition 
of the word “neighbor,” showing that the man who 
lives within a radius of two-thirds of a mile is our neigh- 
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told a story, and then, at its conclusion, he asked, in his 
turn, “ What does neighborliness consist in? Who ful- 
fils the duties of neighbor?” And the questioner had 
put to use his own faculties to reply, “ A nei ris he 
to whom we may do good.” This is the truest and wisest 
teaching, which makes a man his own teacher, which 
makes him exercise the faculties which God has given 
him upon the means of knowledge spreqd about him. 

Sometimes, without words, he answered by acts. To 
the inquiry which John sent (rather for the sake of satis- 
fying John’s disciples than for the sake of satisfying 
himself), our Lord did not reply by quotations from the 
prophets; he simply healed the sick, gave sight to the 
blind, raised the dead, 

Sometimes, by an answer which seems irrelevant, he 
reveals a great principle applicable to the present occa- 
sion and to all occasions. When he was asked, “ Master, 
speak to my brother that he divide the inheritance with 
me,” any other teacher would quite likely have taken a 
slate and pencil, and figured on the matter, and in- 
quired, “ How much is the property? What does it 
consist of? How many brothers are there, and how 
many sisters? (since even the most incidental particulars 
must not be neglected,)” and then would have said, 
“You take forty-five per cent; let your brother take 
forty per cent; then divide five per cent among your 
sisters, and the remaining ten per cent will pay me for 
my trouble.” But he said, “Take heed, and beware of 
covetousness.” And in these words is implied, “If you 
and your brother rid yourselves of covetousness, there 
will be no trouble about dividing the inheritance.” 

To the inquiry, ‘‘ Who is the greatest in the kingdom 
of heaven, he replied at one time by an object-lesson, 
taking a little child and setting him in the midst; at an- 
other time he announced the great principle of the new 
kingdom: “ He that will be great among you, let him 
be least of all and servant of all.” True greatness lies 
in love and in service. 

Often he answered a question whick had in it more of 
idle curiosity than of real desire for truth by pointing 
out the dominant duty of the hour. The question was 
asked, “Shall the kingdom of God immediately appear?” 
Our esteemed friend, Lieutenant Totten, would have re- 
plied, “The kingdom of God will appear in one year, 
three months, seventeen days, at half-past ten o’clock, of 
a Tuesday morning.” And he would have presented 
the inquirer (for he is a large-hearted man) with an en- 
tire set of his works, Butour Lord narrated the Parable 
of the Pounds, showing that the important thing is, not 
to know the day or the hour, but to be always ready to 
render an account of our trusteeship. . 

He was asked, “Are there few that be sayed?” One 
religionist perchance would have said, “ Count the num- 
ber of members of the true church, and you will know 
how many will be saved.” Another would have said, 
“The elect adults and the elect infants will be saved, 
provided the elect infants’ demise promptly before elect- 
ing grace has lost its power.” But he said, “Strive to 
enter in at the strait gate.” The question is not “How 
many?” but the question is, “ Will you be among them, 
be they many or be they few?” 

His infinite readiness and acuteness was illustrated in 
his reply to the insidious question, “ Is it lawful to pay 
tribute to Cesar,orno?” The situation was critical; 
the question had the artfulness of d@ demon. If he re- 
plied “ It is lawful,” they would then say to the patriotic 
Jews, “ See, this man bids us recognize the dominion of 
Gentiles, of heathen, of idolaters” If he had replied 
“Tt is not lawful,” then they would have reported to 
the Romans, “ Look, this man is stirring up sedition, 
and forbidding to pay tribute to the emperor.” Avoid- 
ing either danger, he said to them, “The question is 
about tribute money. Well, let the tribute money speak 
for itself; call up the tribute money.” And then he 
held up in his fingers the denarius, and seemed to ad- 
dress it, and to say, “‘ What is your testimony?” And 
then (to the people), “To whom does it belong, this 
denarius? Whose image and superscription does it 
bear?” And to their reply, “‘ Cesar’s,” he replied in 
turn, “ You have answered your own question; the 
tribute money proclaims itself as belonging to Cesar. 
He is the chief magistrate of the country, is the higher 
power ordained:of God; render it therefore to him; but 
render to God that which belongs to God.” 

With similar skill, when the Sadducees, under the 
guise of innocent and perplexed inquirers, told him 
their little tale of the woman who had had seven hus- 
bands, (and who, methinks, bas never had the sympathy 
which her experience calls for,—seven husbands!) our 
Lord, knowing that they rejected all except the Penta- 


whose authority they recognized, and left them speech- 
less. . 

Surely we have a great deal for which to thank those 
who questioned our Lord, and who called out these 
wonderful replies; and we may well lament anew over 
the lost record of all “the things which Jesus began 
both to do and to teach, which, if they had been written 
every one, I suppose the world itself should\ not have 
contained the books that should be written.” 


Philadelphia, 





A PRAYER. 

BY ROBERT GILBERT WELSH, 

Too weary, Lord, too faint to read to-night ; 
Too hungry, Lord, to feed. 

Mine eyes are dim, I cannot bear the light, 
How great my need ! 

I fear to ask because I lack so much, 
Because so sorely prest. 

Lord, only this I crave,—thy healing toucli,— 
And lo, I rest! 

New York City. 





THE SECRET OF POWER. 
BY MRS. M. F. BUTTS. 


“T do not see how I can tell God all the little troubles 
of my life as I would tell my mother, were she still 
with me.” 

So spoke a pale, worried, nervous, anxious woman. 
“The mother-heart, the mother-sympathy, is wonder- 
fully winning and adaptive,” was the reply of the listen- 
ing friend. ‘‘ Butthink fora moment,—who made the 
mother-heart? Ask yourself if the Maker is less than 
the gift in any function, much less the simplest. 

“If you think of God as a sovereign only, as an ex- 
alted ruler jealous of his dignity and of his rights, it is 
natural thaf you should hesitate to go to him as to a 
mother. But if you educate yourself to hold what I 
believe to be the right conception of him, you will soon 
be ufiable to help telling him all; you will soon put 
away from your life everything that you cannot tell him. 

“It is God who adapts himself to the helpless bird in 
the nest, giving to the bird-mother wisdom and tender- 
ness for its benefit; it is God who shows the smallest 
insect the wondrous details incident to its growth and 
development. It is God who has planned the minutize 
of beauty in the world he has made for us, forgetting 
nothing that might please us. 

“Ts he, then, not interested in our soul-life? Does 
he not care that we live day by day unsatisfied, unhappy, 
sick, from the corrosion of little troubles? He surely 
cares. You have only to tell him the special worry of 
to-day, no matter how small, to prove that he cares. 
For when you take God into your full confidence exactly 
as the little child runs to ‘ mother,’ the trouble, the care, 
the sorrow, will ke cured or made bearable. But the 
coufidence must be genuine. You must become in that 
respect ‘ one of these little ones’ that Jesus pronounces 
types of the dwellers in the kingdom of heaven. 

“That is the trouble with us,—we are no longer the 
confiding, believing ‘ little ones’ running to ‘ father’ and 
‘mother’ a hundred times a day. We have grown up, 
and have forgotten what it is to be a child, ay, a baby, 
at home. 

“ We cannot doubt that this constant intercourse with 
the Father was the secret of Christ’s power. Often he 
went alone to confide in that loving, sympathizing, lis- 
tening Father. All was open between them. So may 
it be with us. We may tell all, confess all, talk every- 
thing over with our Father in heaven.” 


Boothbay Harbor, Me. 


“A SHUT-OUT.” 


BY SUSIE M. BEST. 





It must be hard, very hard, to be what we call a “‘shut- 
in.” To miss, as it were, keeping in touch with the 
great pulse of common humanity, to be narrowed by 
physical infirmities to the environment of four walls, to 
wear the fetters of pain and disease, to know, only by 
contemplation of those more fortunate bodily, of that 
freedom which is the accompaniment of health and vigor. 

Sad indeed is the lot of the “shut-in” to consider. 
But what of that of the “shut-out”? The shut-out by 
spiritual maladies from the love of God and the kingdom 
of his grace? The shut-out by the, hamperings of sin 
from communion with Christ, and the soul-widening in- 
fluences of his spirit? How light the deprivations of 





teuch, cited the words of God as spoken to the prophet 


one loses only the lures of time; the other—stuvendous 
calamity—the ineffable splendors of eternity ! 


Cincinnati, O. 








FOR CHILDREN AT HOM3. 


—_—_—»——_—_—_ 


HOW THE BOYS DECIDED IT. 
BY DOROTHY TRUARD. 


It was the day before Thanksgiving, and May Stevens 
sat by the window of the Daltons’ kitchen, looking 
dreamily out at the falling snow. It had been snowing 
hard since daybreak, and everything now was covered 
with a soft white mantle; but May was not thinking of 
the snow,—unless, perhaps, she might have been wishing 
that she were one of the tiny flakes, so that she could 
float off to her home. 

She had never been away from home before on 
Thanksgiving Day, and she was trying now to imagine 
what it would be like. Her father had died six months 
before, at the same time that Mrs. Dalton, the mother} 
of her schoolmate ‘Ruth, had been taken véry ill; and 
as the Daltons were in need of a girl, and May must do 
her share towards earning money for her family, she was | 
only too glad to go and be “help” for her friend Ruth. 
Ruth’s time was so taken up with her studies thatshe 
had never learned about housework; and so, when her» 
mother had to give up, she was only too glad to wel- 
come May to their home; for, although only fifteen, she 
could cook and work better than many an older person. 
The Daltons’ house stood by itself on the top of a high 
hill, and was rather lonely, being two miles from the 
Stevens’s, which was the nearest place to it. The Dal- 
tons were not to have any special preparations made for 
Thanksgiving ; for a big dinner without mama at the 
table was not to be thought of for a moment. 

May had been very happy with the Daltons; they had 
treated her as they did Ruth, and she had been quite 
content to stay until to-day, wheh somehow her thoughts 
would keep wandering off to the dear little red cottage, 
where her mother and sisters were busy getting ready 
for Thanksgiving. 

She wondered why she had not planned to go home. 
To be sure, Mrs. Dalton was ill, and Ruth wanted to be 
with her mother every moment; butthen they could get 
along without her, and, any way, it was not too late now 
to ask if she might go; and as the thought came into 
her mind, she sprang from her seat, walked quickly 
across the room towards the door just as it was opened 
from the other side by Ruth, who cried out excitedly, as 
she saw May, ‘Oh, May dear, what do you think! the 
doctor has said that mama can come down to dinner 
to-morrow ; isn’t it perfect? It will give you lots to do; 
for, of course, we shal! want a real old-fashioned Thanks- 
giving dinner,—pumpkin-pies and all that, you know; 
so I won’t keep you from your work.” And, without 
waiting to see whether her friend replied to her or not, 
Ruth ran off, singing, to tell her brothers the good news, 

May went slowly and theughtfully back to her work; 
and if she felt a little homesick, she did not show it. 

“‘T can bear it, I can bear it,” she said softly to her- 
self; “and yes, of course I’m real glad that it’s so, for 
they deserve to have a good time to-morrow, after all 
this long time of waiting. I'll do my very best to show 
them how glad I am; and if this pie-crust isn’t the most 
delicious that ever was made, my name’s not May 
Stevens.” 

So saying, she set to work with a will, got out the 
bread-board, rolling-pin, and cooking materials, and 
soon had the pie-crust well under way. 

For some minutes there were no sounds in the large 
cheery kitchen but the ticking of the tall clock in the 
corner and the purring of a gray Maltese cat that lay 
stretched out on the hearth. Outside the snow was still 
falling, and looked as though it would keep up all day. 

“Hurrah! hurrah! for our mama is coming down to 
dinnar /” sang two boyish voices, and Fred and Ned, 
the thirteen-year-old twins, rushed noisily into the room. 

“Excuse the rhyme,” said Fred, who always spoke 
first; “ but you see we didn’t have much time to make 
up a real good verse. O May! you’re making pies,— 
aren’t you? That’s nice. Isn’t it just splendid about 
mama’s coming down to dinner?” 

And having finished what he had to say, Fred picked 
up the cat, and went with it to a large, roomy rocking- 
chair beside the clock, where he settled himself com- 
fortably. 

“May, is anything the matter?” asked Ned, very 
anxiously. For by this time May had found thet she 





the shut-in compared with those of the shut-out! The 





was more homesick than she had thought at first, and 
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when Ned looked up into her face, he saw that her eyes 
were full of tears, 

“Oh, no! it’s nothing,” she replied, hastily. 
so glad for you all.” 

“And that’s why you cry?” said both boys at once. 

“Come, tell us about it,’’ added Fred, coaxingly; for 
they were very fond of May, and could not bear to think 
of her feeling badly. 

Almost before she knew it, May had told them all 
about it; and she described the little red cottage and her 
family so well that Ned, the quiet one, exclaimed: 
“My! I should think you would want to go home.” 

She had hardly finished, before both boys were off out 
of the room, up tc mama’s room, where they always 
went to talk over plans of any sort. 

“Oh, mama! papa! Ruth!” exclaimed Fred, “ 
want May to go home for Thanksgiving! 
Ned?” 

“Yes, indeed,” chimed in Ned. 

“Wait a moment, boys,” said their father, “and ex- 
plain what you mean, I don’t see how you could want 
to let May go. If she went, we should have to give up 
our Thanksgiving dinner; for, of course, it is too late 
now to get any one else to help us,” 

The faces of both the boys fell. They had not thought 
of this, Why, it would not only disappoint them, but 
mama, for whom the dinner was to be arranged, As 
they thought of this, they looked towards her, to see how 
she felt about it. 

“Papa,” said she, “suppose we let the twins decide 
this, Iam willing. Are you?” 

“ Certainly,” replied he. ‘‘ How do you feel, Ruth?” 
- “T think they had better do it,” she answered. 

And so they all waited. 

“Say, Ruth,” whisperered Fred, “can you make 
pumpkin-pies?” 

“T never have, but I could try,” said Ruth. 

“Oh, no! I shouldn’t want you to try for the first 
time to-mérrow,” returned Fred, hastily. 

“We could have snow-mush,” said Ned, cheerfully. 
“ And Fred, there’s our double runner. And I say”— 

“To have her go home,” finished Fred, excitedly, who 
never could bear to let Ned get ahead of him, even in 
talking. 

Having at last decided the question, they rashed 
quickly from the room, and down to May, whom they 
astonished by telling her to get ready to go home as fast 
as she could. 

“ But the pies, boys. I must finish those,” 

“No; just leave them to me,” said Ruth, who had 
followed more slowly, and now answered for the boys, 
as they had gone off to hunt up their double-runner. 

With Ruth’s help, May was soon ready, and in a few 
moments was seated on the double-runner, with warm 
shawls carefully tucked about her. 

Papa and Ruth helped the boys, while mama waved 
her hand from her window. 

As last they were off. And what a ride it was! 

They all three enjoyed it, and the boys wondered how 
they could have hesitated a moment about doing what 
they had done, when they saw how surprised and de- 
lighted May’s mother and sisters were to see her. 

The boys took turns drawing each other on the sled on 
their way home, and for some distance neither one said 
a word. 

It was Ned who spoke first. 

“Say, Fred,” said he, slowly, “I think I understand 
better this year what Thanksgiving Day méans than 
ever before. Don’t you?” 

“T should say so,” repHed Fred emphatically. “And 
I see that pies aren’t the only things to be thankful for, 
afterall. I say, suppose we try to do something like 
this every year. I think it’s a great deal nicer than the 
way we have done.” 

“Allright. I’m agreed,” said Ned, as they bounded 
up the steps into the house. 

Philadelphia. 
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WAYS OF WORKING. 
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SUNDAY-SCHOOL LIBRARY CATALOGUES 
AND THEIR USE. 

After the librarians and the books of a Sunday-school 
library have been selected, the next question is, In what 
form shall the librarians catalogue the books? The 
methods are by no means all alike. Not every school 
has reached what Mr. Eugene Tappan thinks is high- 


WE | Joan the Maid (857 pages)... si...ccccccccsevessseeeesceoees Mrs, Charles. 1081 


or $s carelessly written with a type-writer. A young 
girl who, not long ago, was looking at such a list,— 
authors unmentioned, descriptions omitted,—came upon 
the record, *‘ Joe’s Boy.” If she had not known the 
author, and had not been seeking for that very book, 
she would have failed to secure “Jo’s Boys,” by Miss 
Alcott. ‘ 

It may be noticed how this book is mentioned, for 
example, in the catalogues of the Armour Mission of 
Chicago and the Olivet Memorial of New York,—the 
first a book of eighty pages octavo, the second a small 
octavo of more than two hundred pages. On the follow- 
ing specimen from a page of the Armour Mission cata- 
logue the figures are the numbers of the books as they 
stand in the library. 


The deliverer of France and England. A story of the fif- 
teenth century. 

John and the Demijohn (408 pages).....Mrs. Julia McNair Wright. 73 

A good temperance story showing how the taste for intoxi- 
cating liquor lacreases. 

John Godsoe’s Legacy (304 pages).........s...0« Rev. Elijah Kellogg. 468 

See Pleasant Cove Series. 


John Halifax, Gentleman (4293 pages).............:.+sss0 

A romance of English life, 

Johnny Wright (300 pages). ...........c..cccceseseseesereennennesnennennens roves 13 

A boy whe tried to do right. 

SAAD FI aaissin cnn ntsitinss dacnciocccoseihalalaccsoncensepesnenansenl Jacob Abbott. 

Standard stories for the young, intended to develop the 

moral and intellectual powers,—to cultivate habits of 
discrimination and correct reasoning. 

SOMA O TUEBE.(170 BABID) si .cpiscorcccccrstesecspcespnccpesegnomnennseapenerie 813 

Caleb in Town (180 pages)... 

Caleb in the Country (180 page: 

Jonas’ Storios (180 pages)... 


Miss Mulock, 190 







Jonas on a Farm in bummer (178 paged)... alhactenk teahaninind, oxen veeoie $17 
Jonas on a Farm in Winter (180 pages) ............ccccseeeeeereeeeeree 318 
Jo's Boys (365 Page)............ ..eccccccseeeceeseeseessneees Louisa M. Alcott, 829 
How they turned out. 
Josephine, TORE Ur POND, .« iccintnnsses tb citeasstpeocelpccedapsinnes opstes 1127 


“Good without effort, great without a foe.” 


Joseph, History of (274 pages)... os «Rev. T. Smith, 1145 
The + ~-aggegg and times in which he lived. “Egyptian antiqul- 


Beciden ti this catalogue, frequent reference fo new books 
chosen is made in the monthly periodical, The Armour 
Mission Visitor. Supplements to the catalogue are also 
occasionally issued, such as the one devoted exclufively 
to the poetical works in the library, the authors being in 
alphabetical order, with poetic selections or extracts 
from standard critiques under each, like the following: 


LoWELL, JAMES RUSSELL. 
The Poetical Works of (Household Ed., 422 pages)............... 1217 
I siiectenscs'ts no ctits ss esectiairtnicdiinteblesapiendgnapepvisotugatees ns eoeiae 1217 


“Ina l'beral sense, and somewhat as Emerson stands a 
American thought, the poet Lowell has become o 
representative man of letters. ... In the poet’s writings 
we find the liteand passion of New England to a verity, 
and the best thought of our people at large.”—Stedman. 


We may appropriately apply to him his own words: 
I honor the man who is wil ing to sink 


Half his present repute for the ‘freedom to think, 

And, when he has thought, be his cause strong or weak, 
Will risk t’other half for the freedom to s 

Caring not for what vengeance the mob has in store, 
Let that mob be the upper ten thousand or lower. 

The library of the Olivet Memorial Sunday-school of 
New York, which is of a general nature, and is open to 
the public every day excepting Sunday and Monday, is 
catalogued differently, and its description of books is 
more extended. There is an alphabetical list of the 
mere titles of the books, with their library numbers, and 
references to the subsequent pages where they are de- 
scribed under such divisions as History, Biography, 
Natural History, Travels, Miscellaneous (including Po- 
etry), and Fiction, Under the latter head a good deal 
of liberty of choice is seen; but in the preface of this 
catalogue the warning is distinctly given: “‘ Not all the 
books in this library are fit for Sunday reading. The 
fact that a book is in a church library should not be 
taken as an endorsement that it may be read on the sab- 
bath day. The class teacher or the librarian will be 
able to give the younger scholars valuable hints as to 
what books may be profitably read on Sunday.” 

The Olivet method of full description is shown in this 
portion of a page from one of the supplemental lists of 
“Sunday-school fiction” bound into the back of the 
éatalogue : : 


7134 JEANNETTE’S CISTERNS. Lynde — 


A you rl forms her plans fora 
regs e thfo 


Ppp. 281. 


fe devoted to self, finds her 
—— various Moulations. and seeks the source of all 


1589% Ser 8 rw L. M. Aleott. pp. 265. 
uel to Little Men. It is a pleasure to meet again the charm- 
ml. family. and live in sym y once more tre gentle life 
of these young peo am The lads have grown older, so the npn 
With the clore of story the curtain drops, and our friends d 
appear forever. 
1980 Kati® Ropertson. M. E. Winslow. pp. 338. 

A tale of factory life. Bright, earnest Christian lives are 
brought out in the, walls of the mill, while “ Mr. James” and 
Miss Eunice exert an influence for eternity. 

1729 LittLe Lord Fauntienoy. F. H. Burnett. pp. 209. 


Older boys and girls, as well as the little ones, love this grand 
hoy, whose true lity of soul could not be roved by worldiy 
po< <{tion, and nature’s crown was far more fitting than the earl’s 
coronet, 


Much briefer in its descriptions than either of these 





water mark, as indicated farther on. 
In many schools the “ List of Books” is in manuscript, 


catalogues is the new one just issued fur the First Con- 





setts, by the aieeiAiny Mr. Frederick B. atin Ithas 
“some special features,” as commended -in a letter by 
Mr. Eagene Tappan. These he mentions as “sizable 
page, good printing, board covers, list of authors, space 
for noting new books hereafter added, explanations 
made in-drief form, and an exhibit of cheerful books,” 
In this catalogue there are thirty-two pages, with about 
thirty book numbers to each page. After each letter of 
the alphabet, some of the numbers are followed by 
‘blanks,—as many as twenty or twenty-five under such 
letters ag B, P,andS. The brief descriptions are in full. 
faced type, indicated by italics in the portion of one 
page given below. At the end of the book is the list of 
authors and the numbers of the pages where their books 
aré mentioned : 


118. Cook, Captain (James). Voyages. Walter Besant, 
119. Courage. <A courage worth having. Ruth Ogden, 
120. Creeping Jenny. Juvenile. Willis B: Allen. 


171. Cruise of the Mystery, The. McAll Mission Work. 
Louise 8. Houghton, 
122. Cuoré. An Italian Schoolboy’ s Journal, Edmondo De Amicis. 




















131. Dan. Illustrated. Juvenile. 
182. Dandelion Clocks. Juvenile. 
188. Danger Signal, The. Juvenile. 
184. David, TheLifeof. As showninthe Psalms, Alexander McLaren, 


Mary D. Brine. 
Mrs. Juliana H. Ewing. 
Willis B. Allen. 


In the “ prefatory note” to this catalogue it is said: 

“* Most.of the older books have from time to time been 

withdrawn and given to schools in Maine, Michigan, 

and Idaho. During the past three years new books have 

been added weekly. This plan of addition will continue, 

The user of the catalogue is requested to insert the 
names of new books in the blank spaces left for that pur- 
pose.” ‘This necessitates the constant announcement of 
new books purchased, either by supplemental lists, bul- 
letins, or notices from the superintendent's desk. 

For, “‘the user of the catalogue” is, of course, to be 
taken into consideration. A catalogue without com- 
prehensive descriptions may well serve the purpose if it 
is intended chiefly for the teacher of each class, as a re- 
minder of what that teacher already knows of the library 
through personal examination of it. The library num- 
bers with the bare titles will suffice, if the teacher con- 
scientiously takes the oversight and guides the choices 
of the class, In fact, in more than one school the list of 
books is made without description or authors’ names, 
because this fidelity of the teachers is presupposed, If 
the principle of guidance is so important in a school like 
Olivet,—even with its full descriptivecatalogue,—thatone 
librarian gives a!l her time to assist in carrying it out, it 
will be no less important in schools that may not have such 


the scholar may be expected to be the “user of the cata- 
logue.” This is explicitly stated by Mr. Smith of the 
Armour Mission. ‘“‘The teachers,” he says, “‘ have the 
annotated catalogue from which they are expected to 
make up lists of books wanted for their scholars.” 

ker the large school or the small school, with the full 
catalogue or the briefest mention of books, the final duty 
of choosing the scholars’ library books would seem to 
rest upon their teachers. This personal interest, this 
use of the catalogue, is of far more importance than the 
nature of the catalogue. 

Nevertheless, this is not always recognized. The libra- 
rian of one of the large schools on the Pacific slope 
writes: “The greatest lack I notice is the indifference 
of the teachers to the usefulness of the library and their 
privilege of directing the reading and thoughts of their 
scholars. If you can give me any suggestions as'to ways 
of awakening a deeper interest, you may be sure it will 
be appreciated, as Iam working hard to make the library 
‘pay’ for the money that is invested in it.” Indeed, this 
is the chronic difficulty. Years before the “ Argonauts 
of ’49” went gold-hunting to the Pacific coast, it was 
said by one writer, in a published “ Essay on ‘the Uses 
and Abuses of Sabbath-school Libraries,” that in the 
many ingenious plans for using the libraries there is 
“one radical and fatal defect,—they do not require the 
teacher to be familiar with the character and design of 
the books.” After suggesting how teachers can famil- 
iarize themselves with the library, the writer raises this 
question: “ Perhaps we shall be told that all this looks 
very well upon paper, but where are the teachers who 
are competent and willing to go through all this labori- 
ous service? We ask in reply, Where are the teachers 
that are willing to do their duty?” After more than 





gregational Sunday-school of Winchester, Massachu- 






half a century this is still the right rejoinder to make. 
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LESSON HELPS. 


a 


LESSON CALENDAR. 
[Fourth Quarter, 1892.] 


1. October 2.—Saul of Tarsus Converted. 

2, October 9,—Dorcas Raised to Life 

3. October 16,—Peter’s Vision 

4. October 23.—Peter at Cesarea 

5. October 20,—The Gospel Preached at Antioch..............000+ 

6. November 6.—Peter Delivered from Prison........... — 

7. November 13.—The First Christian Missionaries... 

8, November 20 —Paul’s First Missionary Sermon............... 

9. Nov. 27.—The Aposties Turning to the Gentiles......Acts 13 : 44 to 14:7 
10. December 4.—Work Among the Gentiles... Acts 14: 8-22 
11. December 11.—The Apostolic Council Acts 15 : 12-29 
12. December 18.—Review. 

13, December 25.--(Optional Lessons :) 
1. The Birth of Christ. 
2. Abstinence for the Sake of Others. 




















Luke 2 : 8-20 
Rom, 14 : 12-23 











LESSON X., SUNDAY, DECEMBER 4, 1892. 
TitLE: WORK AMONG THE GENTILES. 


LESSON TEXT. 
(Acts 14 : 8-22. Memory verses: 8-10.) 
COMMON VERSION. REVISED VERSION. 


8 ¢ And theresatacertainman; 8 And at Lystra there sat a cer- 
at Lys’tra, impotent in his feet, tain man, impptent in his feet, 
being a cripple from his mother's a cripple from his mother’s 
womb, who never had walked : womb, who never had walked. 

9 The same heard Paul speak:| 9 Thesame heard Paul speaking: 
who steadfastly beholding him, who, fastening his eyes upon 
and perceiving that he had faith him, and seeing that he had 
to be healed, 10 faith to be! made whole, said 

10 Said with a loud voice, Stand with a loud voice, Stand up- 
upright on thy feet. And he leap- right on thy’ feet. And he 
ed and walked. 11 leaped up and walked. And 

11 And when the people saw when the multitudes saw what 
what Paul had done, they lifted Paul had done, they lifted up 
up their voices, saying in the their voice, saying in the 
speech of Lyc-a-0/ni-i, The gods speech of Lycaonia, The gods 
are come down to us in the like- are come down to us in the 
ness of men. 12 likenessofmen. And they cal- 

12 And they called Bar/ne-bes, led Barnabas, * Jupiter; and 
Ji'pi-ter ; and Paul, Mer-ci’ri-ts, Paul, *Mercury,because he was 
because he was the chief speaker. | 13 the chief speaker. And the 

13 Then the priest of Ji’pi-ter, priest of ?Jupiter whose temple 
which was before their city, was before the city, brought 
brought oxen and garlands unto oxen and garlands unto the 
the gates, and would have done gates, and would have done 
sacrifice with the people. sacrifice with the multitudes. 

14 Which when the apostles, | 14 But when the apostles, Barnay 
Bir’na-basand Paul, heard of, they bas and Paul, heard of it, they 
rent their clothes, and ran in rent their garments,and sprang } 
among the people, crying out, forth among the multitude, 

15 And saying, Sirs, why do 15 crying out and saying, Sirs, 
ye these things? We also are why do ye these things? We 
men of like passions with you, also are men of like * passions 
and preach unto you that ye with you, and ‘bring you good 
should turn from these vanities tidings, that ye should turn 
unto the living God, which made from these vain things unto 
heaven, and earth, and the sea, the living God, who made the 
and all things that are therein : heaven and the earth and the 

16 Who in times past suffered sea, and all that in them is: 
all nations to walk in their own | 16 who in the generations gone 
ways. by suffered all the nations to 

17 Nevertheless he left not him- | 17 walk in theirown ways. And 
self without witness, in that he yet he left not himself without 
did good, and gave us rain from witness, in that he did good, 
heaven, and fruitful seasons, fill- and gave you from heaven 
ing our hearts with food and rains and fruitful seasons, fill- 
gladness. ing your hearts with food and 

18 And with these sayings | 18 giadness. And with these say- 
scarce restrained they the people, ings scarce restrained they the 
that they had not done sacrifice multitudes from doing sacrifice 
unto them. unto them. 

19 § And there came thither | 19 But there came Jews thither 
certain Jews from An’ti-dch and from Antioch and Iconium , 
I-ci/ni-im, who persuaded the and having persuaded the mul- 
people, and, having stoned Paul, titudes, they stcned Paul, and 
drew him out of the city, suppos- dragged him out of the city, 
ing he had been dead. supposing that he was dead. 

20 Howbeit, as the disciples | 20 But asthedisciples stood round 
stood round about him, he rose about him, he rose up, and en- 
up, and came into the city: and tered into the city : and on the 
the next day he departed with morrow he went forth with 
Bar’na-bas to Der’be. 21 Barnabas to Derbe. And when 

21 And when they had preached they had preached the gospel 
the gospel to that city, and had to that city, and had made 
taught many, they returned again many disciples, they returned 
te Lys’tra, and io I-cé’ni-im, and to Lystra, and to Iconium, and 
An‘ti-6ch, 22 to Antioch, confirming the 

22 Confirming the souls of the souls of the disciples,exhorting 
disciples, and exhorting them to them to continue in the faith, 
continue in the faith,and that we and that through many tribu- 
must through much tribulation lations we must enter into the 
enter into the kingdom of God. kingdom of God. 


10r, saved 2Gr. Zeus. *Gr. Hermes. 4Or, nature 
The American Revisers would omit marg. } 











LESSON PLAN. 


Topic oF THE QUARTER: Growth of the Christian Church. 


Gotpen Text FOR THE QUARTER: So mightily grew the 
word of God and prevailed.—Acts 19 : 20. 


Lesson Topic: Honor from Men Refused. 

1. Honor Merited, vs. 8-10. 

2. Honor Accorded, vs. 11-13. 

3. Honor Refused, vs. 14-18. 

4. Dishonor Accepted, vs. 19-22. 


Gotpen Text: In hie name shall the Gentiles trust.— Matt. 
42: 21, 


Lesson OUTLINE: 





Dariy Home Reaprnas: 


M.—Acts 14 ; 8-22, Honor from men refused. 
T.—Acts 3 : 1-16. Work worthy of honor. 
W.—Acts 9 : 82-48. Work worthy of honor. 
T.—Acts 8 : 5-23. Human rewards spurned. 
F.—Rom. 8 : 16-39, Suffering for Jesus’ sake. 
$.—2 Cor. 4: 1-18. The fruits of affliction. 
$.—2 Cor. 11 : 16-38. In@erils for Christ. 





LESSON ANALYSIS. 


I, HONOR MERITED. 
1. Helptessness: 
A cripple, ... who never had walked (8). 
A man sick of the palsy, lying on a bed (Matt. 9 : 2). 
Sir, I have no man... to put me into the pool (John 5 : 7). 
A certain man that was lame from his mother’s womb (Acts 3 : 2). 
il. Helpfulness : 

Seeing that he had faith, ... said, ... Stand upright (9, 10). 
Himself took our infirmities, and bare our diseases (Matt. 8 : 17). 
Heal the sitk :... freely ye received, pad give (Matt. 10 : 8). 

By a of the apostles were many. . . wonders wrought (Acts 


i. Healing: 
He leaped up and walked (10). 
Leaping up, he stood, and began to wolk (Acts 3 : 8). 
They were aan gd one (Acts 5 : 16). 
Peter said, ... Arise.... And straightway he arose (Acts 9 : 34). 


Il, HONOR ACCORDED. 
|. Ranked as Gods : 

The gods are come down to us in the likeness of men (11). 
This man is that power of God which is called Great (Acts 8 : 10). 
The voice of a , and not of a man (Acts 12 : 22 
They changed their minds, and said that he was a god (Acts 28 : 6). 
ll, Honored with Sacrifices : 

The priest of x pd ... would have done sacrifice (13). 


He that sacrificeth, ... save unto the Lord only, shall be utterly 
destroyed (Exod. 22: 20 


). 
a he are — them a molten calf, ... and have sacrificed unto it 
(Exod. 


Neither ‘ben ou honored me with thy sacrifices (Isa. 43 : 23). 


III, HONOR REFUSED. 


|. Abhorrence Manifested : 
They rent their gurments, . 
things? (14, 15.) 
Joshua... and Caleb... rent their clothes (Num. 14 : 6). 
When I heard this thing, I rent my garment (Ezra 9 : 8). 
Then the high priest rent his garments (Matt. 26 : 65). 
ll. Unworthiness Avowed : 
We also are men of like passions with you (15). 
Stand up; I myself also am a man (Acts 10 : 26). 
We preach not ourselves, but Christ Jesus as Lord (2 Cor. 4 : 5). 
Do it not: I am a fellow-servant with thee (Rev. 19 : 10). 
Ul. Idolatry Denounced : 
Ye should turn from these vain things (15). 
Vain things which cannot profit nor deliver (1 Sam. 12 : 21). 
No idol is anything in the world (1 Cor. 8 : 4). 
Abominable idolatries (1 Pet. 4 : 3). 
WV. God Exalted : 
He did good, ... filling your hearts with food and gladness 
. (17). 
Thou crownest the year with thy ness (Psa. 65 : 11). 
O give thanks unto the Lord ; for he is (Psa. 107 : 1). 
The riches of his goodness (Rom. 2:4). 
V. Right Maintained ; 
Scarce restrained they the multitudes’(18). 
Thou shalt not follow a multitude to do evil (Exod. 28 : 2). 
As for me and my house, we will serve the Lord (Josh. 24 : 
He drave them from the judgement-seat (Acts 18 : 16). 


IV. DISHONOR ACCEPTED. 


.. saying, Sirs, why do ye these 


15). 


1. oa. 

Jews .. . having perswaded the multitudes (19). 
Blessed are ye when men shall reproach you (Matt. 5 : 11). 
Gathering a crowd, set the city on an uproar (Acts 17 : 5). 
Speaking evil of you (1 Pet. 4: 4). 
il. Persecuted : 

They stoned Paul, and dragged him out of the city (19). 
Being persecuted, we endure q. ye 4:12). 
Once was I stoned (2 Cor. 11 : 
What persecutions endured @ itm. 3:11). 


Mi. Submissive : 
Through many tribulations we must enter into the kingdom 
(22). 
Let him deny himself, and take up his o~ (Matt. 16 : 24). 
If so be that we suffer with him (Rom. 8 : 17). 
If we endure, we shall also reign with him (2 Tim. 2 : 12). 


Verse 9.—*‘‘ Seeing that he had faith to be made whole.” (1) The 
«ate 8 condition; (2) The cripple’s faith ; (3) The cripple’s helper; 
ia a: cripple’s use on 

ze 10.—** He leaped up and walked,’’ 
‘inn : ® The solidity of soundness. 

Verse 11.—‘‘ The gods are come down tous in the likeness of men.” 
(1) The miraculous act; (2) The exalted ascription ; (3) The paganish 
error. 

Verse 15.—“ Sirs, Why do ye these things?’’ (1) Wrong deeds; (2) 
Right protests. 

Verse 17.—‘* Filling your hearts with food and gladness.” (1) 
oes continued goodness ; (2) Man's complete satisfaction. 
erse 20.—‘* He rose up, and entered into the city.”’ (1) Left for 
(2) Restored to activity.—(1) Stoned ; (2) Abandoned ; (3) Re- 
stored; (4) Active. 

Verse 21.—‘‘ When they had preached, ... and had made many 
disciples.”” (1) Preaching the gospel; (2) Gathering the converts. 

Verse 22.—‘‘ Through mauy tribulations we must enter into the 


kingdom.”’ (1) The open kingdom; (2) The rough road.—(1) Tribu- 
lation ; (2) Triumph. 


(1) The rush of restora- 


‘aon: 





LESSON BIBLE READING. 


PERSECUTION. 

Alloted to Christ (Isa. 53:5; Luke 24 : 26; John 5 : 16). 
Alloted to Christians (Mark 10 : 30; Luke 21:12: John 15: 
Christ accepted it (Isa. 50:6; 53:7; Matt. 16 ;: 21). 
Saints accept it (Jer. 15 : 15; 1 Pet. 4 : 19). 
It identifies saints wih their Saviour (Zech. 

8:16, 17; 2 Tim. 2: 11, 12). 
Inseparable from tthe), (John 17:14; 2 Tim. 3 : 12). 
Powerless to destroy (Rom. 8 : 35-39; Heb. 11 : 36-40). 
Glorious to reward (Matt. 5 : 10-12; Heb. 10 : 34, 35). 


20). 


2:8; Acts 9:4,5; Rom. 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 
INTERVENING Events.—The lesson is a detailed narrative 
of what is more briefly stated in Acts 14 : 7. 
Piaces.—Lystra, Derbe, Iconium, and Antioch of Pisidia; 
all named in the previous lesson. 
Trae.—Probably some time during A.D. 46-48 ; but there 





are no dates for determining exactly the length of time occu- 
pied by Paul’s first missionary journey. 

Prrsons.—Paul and Barnabas ; a lame man at Lystra; the 
roultitudes of that city; the priest of Jupiter; Jews from 
Antioch and Iconium; the disciples in the various cities, 
The heathen deities spoken of were Zeus and Hermes; the 
Romans had similar deities named Jupiter and Mercury, 
usually identified with Zeus and Hermes, 

Incrpents.—At Lystra, a lame man hears Paul speaking; 
the apostle, perceiving his state of mind, heals him; the 
multitudes cry out that the gods are come down in the like- 
ness of men, calling Barnabas Jupiter (Zeus), and Paul Mer- 
cury (Hermes) ; the priest of Jnpiter prepares to offer sacri- 
fices, and the preachers with difficulty prevent it by declaring 
that they are men who would turn them from idolatry to 
the living God. Jews from Iconium raise a mob and stone 
Paul, dragging him outside of the city; he recovers, and on 
the morrow goes with Barnabas to Derbe ; here they preached 
with success, and afterwards return to the cities of Lystra, 
Iconium, and Antioch, confirming the disciples, exhorting 
them to stedfastness in faith, and patience under the tribula- 
tions that must come upon them. 





CRITICAL NOTES. . ! 
BY PRESIDENT TIMOTHY DWIGHT. 


Verses 8-10.—The word “sat,” like the other words de- 
scribing the man, is suggestive of his impotent condition, 
and also seems to imply, in connection with the story, that 
he was sitting in some public place where a crowd of people 
might easily be drawn together. Dr. Hackett says: “The 
Jews at this place [Lystra] were probably few, as no syna- 
gogue appears to have existed here. Hence the missionaries 
repaired to the market, or some other place of public resort, 
and there entered into conversation with such as they could 
induce to listen tothem. The scene reminds us of the man- 
ner in which those who carry the same message of salvation 
to the heathen at the present day collect around them groups 
of listeners in Burmah or Hindostan.” Evidently there was 
# collection of people here in the immediate neighborhood 
of this man, so that he was easily one of the hearers, and 
Paul, as he was speaking, could easily seehim, The detailed 
description of the man’s condition is given, no doubt, to em- 
phasize the miracle.—Seeing that he had faith to be healed: 
The “seeing” may have been’ due to some special gift of 
spiritual discernment imparted to Paul, or it may, not im- 
probably, have been that perception which a close observa- 
tion of the man’s face and the intentness and interest of his 
listening occasioned. The “faith” which is spoken of may 
have been such faith in Jesus as made the man a fit subject 
for a miraculous healing, or a confident belief on his part 
that he would be or could be healed by the power which the 
preacher might have at command. Quite probably the 
former view is correct.—He leaped up and walked: The two 
verbs here used are in different tenses ; the former indicating 
a single act, he sprang up at once, and the latter a continuous 
action, he walked about. 

Verses 11-13.—The discourse of Paul was, of course, in the 
Greek language, which was understood by these people, as it 
was generally elsewhere. As they spoke with one another 
in their excitement and wonder, they used their own dialect, 
which was probably so peculiar that Paul and Barnabas did 
not understand what they were saying or were proposing to 
do. Some hold this dialect to have been related to the 
Assyrian language ; others, to have been a corrupt form of 
the Greek; others, to have been kindred to the Galatian 
and Celtic. But there is no evidence sufficient to establish 
any definite view. The two missionaries evidently did not 
have a gift of tongues which included the understanding of 
this language.—Jn the likeness of men: Such appearances of 
the gods were believed in by the heathen nations from the 
early times. The names given to the two preachers were 
founded, no doubt, upon the fact that a temple of Jupiter 
“ was before the city,” and that Mercury was his attendant 
and the god of eloquent speech.—The priest of Jupiter whose 
temple was before the city: The principal priest, or the one 
who was then present, or then officiating, seems to be referred 
to. The word “temple” is in italics, the literal rendering 
of the original being “ of Jupiter [Zeus], who was before the 
city.” As the priest is spoken of, there was probably a tem- 
ple just outside of the city walls.— Unto the gates: That is, 
the gates of the city, within which the deity was supposed 
to have now appeared. 

Verses 14, 15.—The rending of the garments in front from 
the neck to the girdle was, among the Jews, a symbolic sign 
of grief or horror. The act here indicated both feelings, as 
we may believe. The two preachers would at once, by their 
actions, arrest and prevent what the people were proposing 
to do, and would deliver their minds from the error into 
which they had fallen.— Of like passions : The marginal note 
has “nature.” Meyer says, “nature and constitution.” It 
would seem that the thought here intended is a wider one 
than that which is ordinarily conveyed by the word “ pas- 
sions,” and that “nature” more-nearly represents it.—And 





bring you good tidings: Literally, We are men of like nature, 
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with you, bringing you, etc.; this is what we are, and not 
gods having descended in the form of men. The good tidings, 
which were the gospel message, involved for these hearers 
the turning from idolatry to the worship of the trae God. 
The “vain things” are a designation of the idol gods and 
their worship of them, after the manner of the Old Testa- 
ment in speaking of idolatry. The living God, as contrasted 
with the idols which have no life and power. 

Verses 16, 17.—God is said here to have suffered or per- 
mitted all the nations—that is, the Gentile nations—to walk 
in their own ways,—to move forward in their own way of 
belief and action, without special divine intervention for 
their spiritual enlightenment, such as was given in and 
through Christ. The expression seems to be purposely of a 
mild, rather than of a strongly reproachful, character. Paul 
was not here characterizing the sins of the heathen, as he was 
when writing the first chapter of the Epistle to the Romans, 
but was contrasting the time of idolatry with the great light 
now shining forth in the revelation of Jesus (comp. Acts 
17 : 80 and Romans 3 : 25). The proof of his existence as a 
living and a loving God had, however, been given during all 
this past period, which the heathen might have taken to 
their own minds and hearts, if they had been disposed so to 
do, The giving of rain was a blessing the mention of which 
had a peculiar emphasis for persons living in the regions 
where Paul was now preaching. The words “from heaven” 
are properly connected by the Revisers with the verb 
“gave.” The fruitful seasons in the Eastern countries were 
especially dependent on the rains.— With food and gladness: 
The gladness which fills the heart follows*upon the food 
which is given in fulness to support the life. The Revisers, 
with the support of the major part of the best authorities, 
read “gave you” and “ your hearts” instead of “gave us” 
and “ our hearts,” as in the Authorized Version, The words 
were addressed with an especial application to the hearers, 
for the purpose of impressing the thought deeply upon their 
minds. 

Verse 18,—These sayings: That is, the words of this pas- 
sage, which may be the summing up in three or four sen- 
tences of what was presented at greater length, or may be 
all that was said,—in which case we may believe that the ex- 
citement of the people only allowed such a brief statement of 
the truth.—Scarce restrained they: This expression implies 
that they succeeded, yet only with much difficulty, in pre- 
venting the proposed offering of sacrifice. 

Verses 19, 20.—The Jews in the two cities mentioned did 
not content themselves with forcing the two preachers to 
leave their own places of abode. Certain of them followed 
the preachers to the new city, to inflict upon them there the 
evil which they had desired and had already attempted to 
inflict. In Iconium they had “made an onset té entreat 
them shamefully, and to stone them.”—Having persuaded the 
multitudes: There was another similar instance in Paul’s his- 
tory of an equally sudden change of feeling and action on the 
part of the populace (see Acta 28: 4-6), The change in this 
latter case was in an opposite direction. The rising up of 
Paul and his re-entering the city are supposed by many to 
have been the result of a miraculous restoration; but it does 
not seem to be necessary to adopt this supposition. The dis- 
ciples who stood around Paul were, as we must suppose, the 
newly made disciples of Lystra. Many think that Timothy 
may have been among them. 

Verses 21, 22,—Derbe was but a short distance from Lystra. 
Apparently the two missionaries met no persecution here, 
and in consequence they accomplished their work unhbin- 
dered. Their own experience of suffering in the three cities 
which they had previously visited might naturally have 
made them hesitate to return to them, But they were more 
mindful of their converts than of themselves, and conse- 
quently, with a heroic courage, they braved all the dangers, 
and carried their message of comfort and strength.to those to 
whom they had already made known the word of life.— We 
must enter: That is, It is in the ordering of God’s providence 
and purpose that we should.— Through many tribulations: The 
word rendered “tribulations” is employed as designating 
trials, afflictions, etc., coming from without. The emphasis 
of the words, and of the strengthening assurance, must have 
been great for these disciples, by reason of what Paul had 
himself just experienced. “The kingdom of God” must, as 
it would seem, mean, in this place, the consummated blessed- 
ness of the kingdom in heaven. 

Yale University. 





THE LESSON STORY. 
BY CUNNINGHAM GEIKIE, D.D., LL.D. 


The district to which Paul and Barnabas had hurried to 
escape the plots of the Jews of Iconium, though nominally 
Roman, was, in reality, almost independent, and to a great 
degree barbarous. After a journey apparently of several 
days, at the slow rate of travel in the East, where two miles 
or two and a half an hour is the rule, they reached Lystra, 
a town in a wild region, known as Lycaonia, but uncertain 
as to its bounds even in antiquity. I have given the estimate 

_‘of one authority as to the distance of Lystra from Iconium, 


but others think it was only fifty or even only twenty miles 
from it. Its-site, in fact, is doubtful, thongh it seems prob- 
able that it lay under the‘shadow of the great isolated, ex- 
tinct volcano, known as the Black Mountain (Kara Dagh), 
round which there stretches a wide plain framed on all sides 
by mountains, which were then, as now, the haunt of half- 
savage highlanders, e 

Lycaonia, like Pisidia, was a region little known, as it lay 
far from the coast, and was thus isolated from its active and 
progressive life. It had preserved to a great degree its 
ancient ways and rade simplicity of thought and manners. 
Its plains, which form an elevated table-land, though very 
fertile in parts, were to a large extent inhabited only by poor 
shepherds, who led their flocks from place to place over the 
monotonous levels, scorched in summer, and fiercely cold in 
winter. The surface was here marshy, there sandy, or 
cracked into gaping fissures by the heat ; and the huge Black 
Monntain rose like a dark island over a wide expanse, of 
which it was the center. Their lives were at the mercy of 
the hill-people, who bore the evil name of being the most 
confirmed brigands known even in those ages; and the 
civilization of the region was proportionally backward 
through its chronic insecurity, Cicero, who encamped in 
this part for a fortnight, speaks of the population with the 
greatest contempt as a race of savages, 

The missionary work of Paul and his companion was 
begun first at Lystra, where a striking incident gave them 
wide but temporary notoriety. One of the pitiable objects 
one sees often in the East—a man lame in his feet, a “ cripple 
from his mother’s womb, who never had walked ”—daily 
took his place at the side of one of the streets, to beg. The 
utter absence of surgical aid among Orientals even now had, 
no doubt, aggravated his original defect, and made his condi- 
tion hopeless. . But help for him was near. 

The popular speech in the town was “ Lycaonian,”—a lan- 
guage thought by the latest students of the subject to have 
been a dialect of the Lycian, which was allied to the Hittite. 
It has also been pronounced to have been an offshoot of the 
Assyrian, or the Cappadocian, or even a, barbarous form of 
Greek. - But as the ordinary Greek, which Paul spoke, was 
generally understood, he was able to address all classes. 
Among others, the lame man, hapfening to hear him as he 
told his message to a gathering close to the spot where the 
poor creature sat, was arrested by his words, and showed by 
his looks, his bearing, and the play of his features, that his 
whole being was engrossed by what he heard, and that he 
felt sure the man who could tell such things could heal him. 
He must be a holy man, and, as such, must have more than 
man’s power to help him. Noticing all this, Paul stopped 
in his discourse, and teld him, with a loud voice, to “ stand 
upright on his feet,” and, to the astonishment alike of the 
cripple and of the spectators, was instantly obeyed; the 
hitherto impotent creature springing to his feet and walking 
like an ordinary man. 

In such a community, an event so extraordinary produced 
the wildest excitement, Fables of the visits of the gods to 
their neighborhood were universally current. One was that 
Lycaon, a chief from whom the district was said to have 
taken its name, was visited by Jupiter in disguise ; the god 
having come down to see if it wére true, as was told him, that 
the earth was filled with wickedness, He was recognized by 
the people, who wished to pay him due worship; but Lycaon, 
holding him as no more than man, tested his divinity by 
serving up human flesh when he condescended to sit at his 
table. The result was that the monster was changed, there 
and then, into a wolf, which he so much resembled in nature. 

Another legend was more pleasing; for it told how Jupiter 
and Mercury, having come together to the region, were re- 
fused admission to any dwelling, till a poor couple, Baucis 
and Philemon,.welcomed them to their humble cottage. In 
return for such sweet hospitality, the home that had shel- 
tered the immortals was transformed by Jupiter into a tem- 
ple, of which the two worthies were made priest and priestess. 
When they were asked what special favor they would further 
wish, they told the great Father that their highest dream of 
happiness was, that they who had lived so long in such joy 
together should not be divided in their deaths. Their pious 
aspiration was granted; and when the bound of their days 
was reached, Jupiter -kept them from suffering, and caused _, 
them, by gentle change, to be transformed into two beautiful 
trees, growing side by side. 

Among a people with such stories of the gods, nothing 
could have been more natural than the effect produced by 
the miracle. The multitades, on seeing the lame man re- 
stored, instantly came to the conclusion that the gods had 
once more visited them. Loud cries rose on all sides, in the 
local dialect: “The gods are come down to us in the like- 
ness of men!” Barnabas, apparently as the elder and the 
more imposing in appearance, was taken to be Jupiter; Paul, 
as the speaker, was held to be Mercury, the mouthpiece of 
the higher powers. The contagion spread so widely that the 
priest of Jupiter, in the local temple, which stood at the 





town gate, not to be behind others in paying reverence to 
“the father of gods and men” and his divine attendant, hurried 








garlands to be put on their horns when about to be offered ag 
sacrifices, intending to kill and burn‘them forthwith to the 
glory of the celestial visitors. 

The loud rejoicings, however, and popular excitement, at. 
tracted the notice of Paul and Barnabas. They hurried to the 
scene of the proposed sacrifice, and sprang into the midst of the 
crowd, tearing their outer garment, in Oriental demonstration 
of deep sorrow, and cried out, “Sirs, why are you doing thus? 
We are not gods, as you suppose, but men, like yourselves, 
who have come to you with good tidings; and these are that 
we are directed from above to invite you to turn from these 
gods which you now worship, which are only creations of 
men’s fancies, and do not really exist at all, to worship the 
one true and living God ; for it was he who made the heaven 
and the earth and the sea, and all that isin them, and has 
thus shown that he is what I tell you,—the living God, not a 
dead image, like your gods. In the generations that are 
gone he has, indeed, suffered all the nations to walk in their 
own ways, but yet he did not leave himself. without witness 
to his constant presence and his almighty power; for he has 
ever been doing good to you, as to all men, giving you from 
heaven rains and fruitful seasons, and thus filling your hearts 
with food and gladness,” 

These words were hardly enough to_restrain the ardor of 
the populace, but in the end they yielded to the entreaties of 
the missionaries, and gave up the design of sacrificing to 
them as divine. It might have been expected that, after so 
striking an incident, the progress of the new faith would 
have been rapid and lasting; but people so rude are easily 
swayed in opposite directions, and will turn to-morrow against 
that for which they are enthusiastic to-day. The bitter 
fanaticism of the Jews of Pisidian Antioch and Iconium 
could not be appeased. The cry had been raised among 
them that “the faith was in danger,” —for if Paul and his com- 
panion won numbers to the new religion, what would become 
of their chance of gaining proselytes, that fruitful source of 
earthly advantage, as well as of divine favor? They poi- 
soned the simple minds of the townsfolk, through emissaries 
sent to rouse them against the two strangers, and the unscru- 
pulous slanders of these persons soon made the silly people 
believe they had been duped by impostors. This excited 
them, in the end, to such wild fury that they rushed on’ the 
mén whom they had just desired to worship, attacking them 
with volleys of stones, some of which struck Paul with such 
violence that he fell to the ground unconscious, and in that 
condition was dragged out of the city, every one supposing he 
had been killed. . Yet the preaching had not been-fruitiess; 
for there were some who gathered lovingly round the poor, 
bleeding apostle, and were prepared to be faithful to him to 
the last. To their delight, however, it proved that he was 
only stunned; for after a time he rose, and ‘was able to seek 
shelter. 

But it was clearly of no use to stay longer in Lystra; so 
on the next day he and Barnabas set off for the neighboring 
town of Derbe. They might have gone off towards Tarsus, 
and have thence sailed for Syria again; but they had no in- 
tention to give up their work through fear of personal vio- 
lence. After remaining at Derbe for a considerable time, and 
winning many disciples, they returned to Lystra, and went 
on, thence, by the same route as that taken by them in their 
advance, till they once more reached Attalia, from which 
they sailed to the Syrian Antioch, from which they had been 
sent ont. By this course they served the great cause most 
effectively ; for they did much in each city to confirm the 
faith-of the disciples they had won on their journey into the 
interior. 

Old Park, Bournemouth, England. 





DEIFIED AND STONED. 
BY ALEXANDER McLAREN, D.D. 


Lystra was an infportant military center in Pau!’s time, 
as the “ most easterly point of the colonial system” of the 
empire (Ramsay, in The Expositor, Sept., 1892, p. 174) ; but 
therg do,not seem to have been many Jews there. That fact 
may have influenced its selection as the refuge of the fugi- 
tives from Iconium; it certainly molded their manner of 
work, and gives a peculiar tone to the narrative. We feel 
that we are in contact with heathenism pure and simple. 
Contrast Paul’s address in the synagogue of Antioch with the 
present lesson, and one feels the difference of atmosphere. 
The incidents in our lesson may illustrate the very genius of 
heathenism, both in its preparation for and its hostility to 
the gospel. é 

1. The Miracle (vs. 8-10).—It is the only one recorded 2s 
having been done in this first missionary journey, though 
“many signs and wonders” are mentioned as having been 
“granted” in Iconium. Observe, too, that no abstract of the 
apostle’s teaching prior to it is given. Such teaching there 
must have been, or the lame man would have had nothing 
to fasten his “faith” on; but it is passed by, as the writer’s 
purpose is to tell of the effect of the miracle, as bringing out 
some characteristics of heathenism.’ There was no arguing 





to the altar which was before his temple with oxen and the 





with Jews about Messiah and prophecy, but there had been 
the proclamation of Jesus as Saviour, The message had 
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found its way, however imperfectly apprehended, to one 
heart, at all events,—that of this lame man, whose case Luke 
diagnoses with a doctor’s accuracy, specifying that his lame- 
pess was congenital, and due to weakness in his feet. 

The tense of the verb “ heard” implies repeated listening. 
He had been in the habit of it; and as he got himself taken 
somehow to the place of meeting, a new hope had begun to 
spring, in his hopeless heart, that this Jesus was able to, put 
strength even into his unused and useless feet. It crept up 
into his face, and caught Paul’s eye. We can almost see the 
searching gaze of the apostle scanning his hearers’ faces to 
find out if anywhere his words were beginning to create a 
response, He is a poor preacher who does not get guidance 
from his hearers’ looks. How gladly Paul would hail the 
dawning faith in that upturned wistful face! and how cer- 
tain he must have been of it before he said “with a loud 
voice,” breaking off from his theme for the moment, “ Stand 
upright on thy feet”! The man’s faith obeyed, and by his 
faith Christ’s power fitted him to obey. He who in reliance 
on Jesus attempts impossible duties will do the impossible. 

The omission of reference to Christ’s name is remarkable. 
Pau! may have omitted it because the lame man had already 
heard it, and his faith knew whence healing must come. But 
perhaps if Paul had been thinking more of “ the multitudes,” 
he would have spoken the Name; and if he had, there might 
have been no such misconceptions as followed. Be that as 
it may, the parallel with Peter’s healing the lame man at 
the temple-gate is striking. It has been pressed into the ser- 
vice of the hypothesis, once fashionable and now all but 
forgotten, that the object of the Acts was to patch up a com- 
promise between the Judaizing and Gentile elements in the 
church, and that therefore, if anything was set down to the 
credit of Peter, the champion of the former, an equivalent 
must be given to Paul, the leader of the latter. But there 
does not seem to be anything so extraordinary in the fact 
that there was a lame man in Jerusalem and another in Lys- 
tra, and that two Christian teachers healed them, as to require 
such an elaborate mare’s nest to account for it. If oursuper- 
ingenious critics would try to read the Acts as a plain history, 
whose only “tendency” is to tell a straightforward story, 
they would be astonished to find how smoothly it runs. The 
present writer, for one, humbly confesses that he can see no 
more recondite design in the book, 

2. The Strange Result of the Miracle (vs. 11-13).—We are 
in a different stratum of thought and culturé here from any 
that we have met. Rude Lycaonians were more affected by 
seeing something done than by hearing the most important 
things said, That sudden shout, in their own patois, which Paul 
and Barnabas would not understand till the appearance of 
the priest with his apparatus for sacrifice enlightened them, 
reveals much. It tells how deep in the human heart lies the 
belief, that, if there be gods, they cannot leave earth’s mise- 
ries unpitied and unhelped. It tells of the conviction that 
there must be beneficence in heaven, and a path for it to 
come and bless earth. It gives voice to the yearning which 
surely underlies many superstitions and has shaped many 
strange forms of belief, for a revelation of the Deity in human 
form, with pity in his hands and love in his heart. e 

Scholars tell us of legends in Greek mythology, localizing 
a kindly descent of Jupiter in that very district; but, apart 
from that, the words are the voice of yr hase of glad 
surprise that dreams had come true, and wishes been fulfilled. 
Like distorted and obscure reflections in muddy water, they 
give a blurredimage of thegreattruth. “The Word became 
flesh ” is the full statement of the fact which that exclama- 
tion in a rude tongue marred in uttering, and misapplied. 
It was Wrong in speaking of “ gods;” it dreamed only of an 
apparent transient assumption of humanity. It failed to 
apprehend the gulf between the creature and the Creator, 
but yet it witnessed to a wild belief, toa dim but persistent 
hope; and it is vindicated in Him who was found in fashion 
as a man, and that in no mere appeerance, nor temporarily, 
but in inmost reality, and forevermore. 

The childishness and easy credulity of heathenism, its im- 
pressibility by apparent miracle, its low conceptions of what 
a present God requires, its fatal tendency to dissect the abso- 
lute perfectness and distribute it among fragmentary gods, 
are all here. Barnabas was the elder, and probably the more 
imposing and stately ; so he is Zeus. Paul was the speaker, 
so he is Hermes, the messenger of the gods, the patron of 
eloquence; though if the traditional picture of the apostle 
as “small in size, with meeting eyebrows, with a rather large 
nose, bald-headed, bow-legged” (Ramsay, as above), be correct, 
the graceful Hermes had a strange representative ; but prob- 
ably the Lycaonians were not esthetic. 

The priest of Jupiter probably knew too much to share in 
the enthusiagm ; but it brought grist to his mill, and so he 
soon appeared on the scene with oxen for sacrifice, and gar- 
lands to hang on their horns, He too isa typical figure, 
ready, like all his kind, to feed profitable superstition and to 
fool the multitude to the top of their bent, in the way of 
business. 

3. The Apostles’ Remonstrance (vs. 14-18).—How quickly 
they pass from the personal matter! It was easy to say “ We 


. 7 

selves,” but it needed some courage to confront the excited 
crowd with the flat assertion that Zeus and Hermes and all 
the rest of the Olympians were “vanities,” empty nothing- 
nesses, 

Observe the fine adaptation of the “good tidings” to the 
immediate purpose. The heart of the gospel was not de- 
clared to that mob, who had evidently not known of the 
apostles’ previous teaching; but the declaration of the noth- 
ingness of idolatry and of the existence of the one God is a 
gospel too for idolators and polytheists. The brief words are 
characteristically Pauline, and are the seed of much in his 
Epistles. They contain the germs of his habitual teaching 
on the subject,—the witness of creation to the one God, the 
designation of him as the “living” in opposition to the 
“vanities,” the division of the ages into the past of permitted 
ignorance and departure, and the present of revelation 
(though that is not expressed here), the witness of daily 
blessings through natural processes to God’s goodness. The 
simple peagants had their fields waving in harvest and 
the rain-clouds that broke over their thirsty soil, on that 
parched plateau, to testify of God. 

Paul took other proofs when he spoke to the philosophers 
of Athens, but his present audience did not want quotations 
from Greek poets. The first condition of excellence in speech 
is adaptation to the audience. If preachers and teachers 
were more willing to hide their learning when speaking to 
simple folk who will not understand it, they would do more 
good, 
4. The Swift Revulsion of Feeling (v. 19).—It was a long 
journey from either Antioch or Iconium to Lystra, and, if 
these Jews took it on purpose to hunt out the apostles, they 
must have been extraordinarily bitter. Religious hatred, 
alas! is a mightier motive than religious love often proves. 
But possibly they had come for other reasons, not knowing 
that the two pestilent heretics were there. There were 
probably a few Jews in Lystra, though apparently not enough 
to make a synagogue (for which the talmudical number was 
ten men), since, apparently, Timothy was an inhabitant of 
that place, and converted on this visit. However that may 
be, the new comers set to their old work, and succeeded, as at 
Iconium, in exciting the fickle crowd. What lies they told 
in order to “persuade” a Gentile: mob that the two Christians 
deserved stoning by them, one would like to know. But it is 
always easy to play on the feelings of a crowd, and the vulgar 
mind is always more lightly moved to violence that will hurt 
somebody than to nobler emotions. Unfortunately a multi- 
tude soon becomes a mob, and a mob’s great delight is: in 
smashing something. 

Exaggerated admiration is sure to turn to the other ex- 
treme. “‘Crucify him!” rends the air before the echo of 
“ TIosanna to the Son of David!” has died, and the thorns for 
the crown are plaited ere the palm-branches waved in the 
procession have withered. On the one day “It: was roses, 
roses, all the way;” on the next “they fling, whoever has a 
mind, stones” at their late idol. Mercury in the one breath, 
and a miscreant in the other, and yet neither the one nor the 
other in reality, but a true servant of the infinite love, bear- 
ing the Master’s fate for the Master’s and the persecutors’ 
sake. So it has been, so it is still, so it will always be. Let 
us pay little heed to popular judgment, and not have our 
heads turned by extravagant applause, nor be afraid of popu- 
lar disapprobation. “ With me it is a very small thing that 
I should be judged of you.” 

5. The Unmoved Continuance of the Apostles in their 
Work (vs. 20-22).— Barnabas does not seem to have been in 
danger. The brunt fell on Paul. What a picture that is of 
the little group of brave converts standing in sorrow round 
the motionless, bruised body, preparing, no doubt, to bury it 
and make “great lamentation over it”! What rapture of 
wonder as he feebly stirred, opened his eyes, and staggered to 
his feet! The resuscitation to such soundness of limb as to 
allow of going into the city is surely more than natural. 
Jesus Christ needed his servant for a while yet, and raised 
him up from the jaws of death. Did Paul remember Stephen 
as the stones cut into his forehead ? 

The quiet courage of entering the city again is of a piece 
with the magnificent persistence which carried on the work 
of evangelizing as if nothing had happened. The world is 
unable to hinder a man who gets up from the insensibility of 
stoning, and goes on with his business as if that hiad been 
only a parenthesis. What made that heroism? The ‘same 
thing which will make us heroes if we are true to it,—the 
constraining love of Christ. 

Derbe is the farthest point of this journey. The apostles 
returned, with characteristic boldness, by the same route, 
and ventured again into the cities where they had been 
assaulted. They are not said to have preached publicly, but 
to have confined their work to strengthening the little 
churches. 

Two main points were the burden of their exhortations. 
They pressed on the converts continuance in the faith,—an 
expression which, at first sight, seems to use “faith” in the 
sense of the body of truth believed,—a meaning which it 
often has in later times. But more probably it means here, 





are men of like passions [that is, weaknesses] with your- 


hortation is to stedfast continuance in the exercise of tht 
trust which they had begun to put forth. That exhortation 
was enforced by the unfolding of the great law of which the 
two speakers were living illustrations,—that the path to the 
kingdom, both in the imperfect form which it assumes here 
and in its consummate glory in the future, lies through suffer- 
ings. There is no condition of the true Christian life on 
which Paul insists moré than that, even as there are none of 
the Church’s great names who have more fully exemplified it 
in their lives. The law remains in force still, though the 
forms of tribulation are changed. The path to God and to 
his kingdom is not “a primrose road.” That leads to a very 
different goal. It still remains true, “If we suffer, we shall 
also reign with him.” 

Manchester, England. 


TEACHING POINTS. 
BY BISHOP H. W. WARREN, D.D. 





FAITH, FICKLENESS, FIRMNESS, 


In the midst of his sermon Paul saw the glow of faith on 
one face. It was the most wretched of the crowd. But by 
that most blessed interaction between speaker and hearer, th<¢ 
face instantly became the most rapturous. Blessed is the} 
teacher and preacher who expects and finds such immediate 
results. They have ample New Testament authority and ex- 
ample for the expectation and the realization. 

Success tests men more than adversity. Many can abide 
scorn who cannot resist flattery. To be worshiped would 
take any man off his feet, except he counted himself a Ser- 
vant of the real King. To be a real servant of Chris: is 
higher than being a. fictitious Jove. 

The missionaries soon had both tests, for they were soon 
stoned. Read Robert Browning’s “The Patriot.” Ihave been 
wont to fancy—I will not say think—that Paul was really 
killed, taken into the great realities of the spirit world, end 
then brought back from the dead. Hisimmediate conduct would 
seem to require that he had been strengthened out of infir- 
mity. He went back into the same city whence he had been 
dragged by the heels. Then he went back through the cities 
where he had preached, confirming the churches, and teach- 
ing that through much tribulation they must enter the king- 
dom of heaven. What an experience he had as a basis for 
exhortation ! 

Feeling is not a sufficient ground for religion. 
and stones Paul in one day. ‘ 

The apostle was supported by the assurance that no opposition 
could destroy the Christian religion. Even his own had been 
turned to its wider proclamation, Let the heathen rage and 
fling stones. Prison and bonds work the furtherance of the 
Gospel. Faith may get to be firmer than rocks, with all the 
momentum hate can add, A like spirit can yet do like work, 

University Park, Colo. 
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ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H, CLAY TRUMBULL, 


A certain man... impotent in his feet,...who never had 
walked (vy. 8). There are a great many such men in the 
world. ‘They cannot stand upright. They never have 
walked. They are as helpless asin infancy. The only way 
they move at all is by being carried. Their friends and 
neighbors take them up and set them down according to their 
own fancy. They do not think for themselves, or read for 
themselves. They depend on other people to show them 
what to eat and drink, and how to amuse themselves. Shey 
have one standard of right at one time, and another standard 
at another time, just as they are brought to it by those who 
carry them. Theirs is a sad plight. Lord, deliver us from 
such a state! Leave us not with powerless feet, unable to 
stand or to walk ! 

He had faith to be made whole (v. 9). That was something 
to be thankful for. It is better to have strong faith and 
weak feet, than weak faith and strong feet. If a man’s faith 
is strong, he can be made strong throughout. If he lacks 
strength of faith, no other strength will avail him anything. 
A man who depends on his own feet for progress is but little 
better than he who depends on his neighbor’s arms, But ke 
who has faith has wings; and if he has been lame, he can be 
made whole. No man travels surely the road heavenward 
unless he has faith. He who has faith will not lack strength 
in his feet for the journey before him. 

And he leaped up and walked (v.10). The fact that he had 
never walked before made no difference. When he received 
an inspired command to walk, he sprang to his feet and 
stepped off as if he had been trained all his life to walking. 
The fact that an experience is new to us oughtn’t to prevent 
our well-doing in it, when it is in the line of our duty. If 
we never successfully resisted the peculiar temptation which 
at present besets us, we ought to heed God’s command and 
have power over it now. If we have been hitherto unable 
to teach a class, or to lead in family worship, or to shake off 
a vicious companion, or to give liberally as God has supplied 





as generally, the act of faith, and not its object; and the ex- 


us, or to control our tempers or tongues, or to do any other 
duty assigned to us, we ought to stand upright now at the 
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divine call, and start right out on the path before us. And 
we shall do this if we have faith to be wade whole. 

Why do ye these things? (v. 15.) That is a question which 
it is well to have often repeated. Why did these people 
worship Jupiter? Why did they offer sacrifices to him? 
Why did they propose to sacrifice to the strangers who had 
just come among them? Why do we worship God? Why 
do we go to church or to Sunday-school? Why do we read 
the Bible or pray? Why do we give so much time to this 
workor the other? Why do we strive after this or that 
object of desire? Why do we any of these things? 

Turn from these vain things unto the living God, If the wor- 
shiping of Jupiter and Mercury was a vanity at any time, it 
was none the less so because Barnabas and Paul might share 
in its fruits. And so they understood it, Vanity is always 
vanity. Sin is always sin. If the striving for worldly honors 
or for earthly riches is a folly, we ought to turn from it as 
quickly when we are asked to have a part in it as at any 
other time. No matter what may seem to be the gain to us 
or our friends, to our politicel party or our religious denomi- 
nation, through corruption or intrigue, through any depar- 
ture from the law of truth and right, we ought to say promptly 
and in all heartiness to those who are engaged in the wrong, 
“Turn from these yain things unto the living God. Give 
us no more than our dues. Serve God, and him alone, at any 
cost and always.” 

Having persuaded the multitudes, they stoned Paul (v. 19). 
The men who are ready to worship their fellows are com- 
monly the readiest to join in stoning them on a slight provo- 
cation, The same senseless extravagance of feeling shows 
itself on the one side as on the other. He who is at one time 
the object of popular favor is in danger of being the object of 
distrust and denunciation at another. There is no gain, in 
the iong run, from being misjudged. It is better to be 
always estimated at one’s true worth, He who flatters un- 
duly will also condemn unfairly, Above all things one’s 
Christian zeal and one’s Christian work is unlikely to be 
passed on correctly by the popular verdict. Not what the 
world thinks of him, but what God approves in him, is the 
test for the Christian to recognize as accurate and decisive, 

But as the disciples stood round about him, he rose up (v. 20). 
The Saviour who could make the life-long cripple stand and 
walk, and who could enable the disciples to resist the temp- 
tation to receive honors which did not belong to them, could 
give to Paul power over the persecution which threatened 
his life. No matter who may oppose us, or how violent may 
be their opposition, we are safe in our Saviour’s care. When 
it seems as if the life had gone out of us through our struggles 
with evil, or our sufferings for the right, then those who 
stand about us in loving sympathy will see us rise up in new 
strength for new work, if our Lord has a further mission for 
us in his service. A disciple of Jesus is immortal until his 
work is done,—immortal here on earth, in spite of every 
effort to destroy him. 

Through many tribulations we must enter into the kingdom of 
God (v.{22), That is an encouraging assurance to most of 
us. It helps us to feel that we are on the right track, how- 
ever it may be with some of our neighbors, who appear to be 
having an easy time of life. (Perhaps, however, if we knew 
their case as well as they do, they would be able to finda 
crumb of comfort in this assurance.) If we had no trials of 
any sort, none from without and none from within, there 
might be some reason for our worrying over the question, 
whether we were just where the Lord wants us to be; but so 
long as trials beset us at every step, and we have to fight and 
suffer continually, we can be encouraged in the thought that 
our Saviour’s promise is made good to us; “In the world ye 
have tribulation.” There is comfort in discomfort, in this 
thought ; just as there is strength in weakness, and as there 
is new life in daily dyings, for Christ’s sake, 

Philadelphia. 


TEACHING HINTS. 


BY A. F, SCHAUFFLER, D.D, 


At Lystra an entirely new experience awaited the Chris- 
tian workers, Thus far they had not been troubled by popu- 
larity, Persecution had been their lot, But inthis heathen 
and idolatrous city of Lycaonia the result of Paul's miracles 
was that the populace actually felt that the gods had come 
down to them in the form of human beings. They called 
Barnabas Jupiter, and Paul Mercury. Imagine the amaze- 
ment of Paul and his friends when they were told that the 
priests of Jupiter were come to sacrifice in their honor! 
They were filled with horror, At once they rushed to the 
doors, and ran among the people, tearing their clothes in 
token of their abhorrence of any such deed, “Sirs,” they 
cry, “why do ye these things?” They declare that they 
were just as much men as were those to whom they were 
speaking. They remind the throng that they had preached 
to them so as to make them stop doing just such things as 
they were now attempting. But the people were so ignorant 
and blind that the apostles could hardly restrain them from 
treating them as divine, and sacrificing to them. 

If, however, there was any danger of pride springing up in 


their hearts, because of the honors that the men of Lystra 
tried to pay to them, it was very quickly dissipated. Evil- 
minded men soon arrived from Antioch and Iconium, who 
poisoned the minds of the people, and raised a storm of oppo- 
sition to Paul and Barnabas. The result was a mob, which 
fell upon Paul and stoned him (as they supposed) to death. 
They then dragged his body out of the city, like that of a 
dead horse, and threw it by the wayside. Just imagine the 
scene, if youcan. The noblest man living treated as though 
he were one of the greatest villains and scamps on the face of 
the earth! Imagine, too, the contrast between the scene 
when they wanted to worship him and that when they treated 
him worse than a brute. Well, as the disciples stood around 
Paul’s prostrate and bleeding body, lo! to their great joy 
and surprise, he awoke, arose, and with them went back to 
the city. There he seems, in spite of his wounds, to have 
preached again. And then he left, and passed to other cities 
where he had been before, encouraging the. brethren, and 
giving them much needed counsel, Brave Paul! The better 
we know you, the more we love you, and the more we won- 
der at your sublime courage and devotion, 

Now go on to call attention to the way in which the dis- 
ciples acted under (1) persecution and (2) popularity. 

1. Under persecution they were very patient, We never 
find them rending their garments and beseeching the 
people te stop their deeds of cruelty. They never argued 
in favor of themselves, or tried to make the people 
think much of them, The action of the apostles is well 
expressed by Paul when he says, “ We both hunger, and 
thirst, and are naked, and are buffeted, and have no cer- 
tain dwelling-place; and labor, working with our hands: 
being reviled, we bless; being persecuted, we suffer it: being 
defamed, we entreat: we are made as the filth of the world, 
and are the offscouring of all things unto this day” (1 Cor. 
4: 11-13); “Therefore I take pleasure [think of it, take 
pleasure] in infirmities, in reproaches, in necessities, in per- 
secutions, in distresses for Christ’s sake” (2 Cor. 12:10). If 
any one wants to know out of how full an experience Paul. 
spake, let him read 2 Corinthians 11 ; 12-27, and he will see 
that Paul had a right to speak on thistheme. Persecutions 
never made the apostles repine or grumble; much less did it 
ever lead them to try and make the people cease from it by 
impressing them with an idea of their importance, 

2. But under popularity they acted very differently. When 
the multitude came together in the porch of the temple, and 
evidently the tide of Peter's popularity began to ride very 
high, he at once checked it by depreciating himself. He was 
afraid of popularity, lest by it the people should be led to 
look to men instead of to God, and should exalt the servant 
instead of the Master, So in this lesson we find Paul and 
Barnabas making frantic efforts to check the popular tide, 
and turn it away from their own persons. By intense word 
and intenser deed they testified that they were nothing but 
sinful men, like those to whom they were preaching, and 
then they tried as well as they could to point the deluded 
throng to God, the source of all power and blessing. 

This startling conduct of the apostles suggests the question 
why persecution never injures the Church of Christ, or any 
of his true disciples, as much as popularity. That this isa 
fact, no intelligent person will deny, One reason for this is 
that persecution leads the Church (and the individual be- 
liever) to pray. By it we are driven to God, and no one 
who is ever driven to God fails to be blessed by his trials, 
Had the Church of God a “prayer-meter,” we should un- 
doubtedly find that in proportion as trials multiplied, in 
that proportion prayer was intensified, Not long, but in- 
tense, prayers count with God, Persecution strips the 
Church of outward and human buttresses, and sc leads her to 
lean hard on God. When all temporary props are knocked 
away, the Church looks better to her foundations, and so 
stands more securely, Any trial that leads us to pray should 
be welcomed, not shunned. 

On the other hand, popularity Ieads to pride, and pride 
goeth before a fall, and a haughty spirit before destruction, 
See the church at Laodicea, “I am rich,” she says, “and 
increased with goods, and have need of nothing.” Self-sufficient 
church! Yet just on that account about to be spewed out of 
the Master’s mouth. Is your scholar popular? Look out! 
There are breakers ahead. Are you a popular preacher? 
Tuke heed! There is great danger that you will be filled 
with pride, and become, not a preacher of the gospel, but a 
preacher of yourself, Yes, not that which we like is always 
good for us. It may, indeed, be our ruin, But that which 
the Master sends of sorrow and trouble, that is sure to be for 
our best good; for it sends us to him in prayer, and leads us 
to put our trust in him, Oh! hard lesson, and yet blessed 
lesson, 

New York City. 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER, 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


What did Paul and Barnabas preach in Antioch which 
made the Gentiles glad? What did the Jews do to show 





their anger against Paul and Barnabas? Where did the 


——— 


apostles go when they were cast out of Antioch? How was 

the city of Iconium divided towards Paul and Barnabas? 

When they knew that the people with their rulers intended 

to stone them, to what country did they go? There they 

preached the gospel in all the region round; for to preach 

the glad news of salvation was what Paul and Barnabas were 

sent to do, led by the Holy Spirit where to go and what to say, 

At Lysira.—This was another city of Lycaonia. There, 

in some public place, perhaps an open square or market- 
place, Paul spoke to the people. Near enough to hear him 
plainly, a lame man, a cripple, was sitting. Very likely it 
was a lame beggar, such as once lay at the Beautiful Gate of 
the Temple in Jerusalem. Who cured him of his lameness? 
In whose name did Peter tell him to arise and walk? Such 
a man at Lystra heard Paul speaking. Paul looked earnestly 
at him. Perhaps he knew that the man never had walked 
or stood up in his whole life. In some way Paul knew that 
he had faith in his heart to believe in Christ and be saved. 
Paul spoke to the lame man in a loud voice, and said, “Stand 
upright on thy feet.” The man leaped up and walked, Was 
not that a wonder? A man who never stood up before rose 
at Paul’s word; he leaped and walked. It was indeed a 
miracle, Long years before, the prophets had written of the 
coming of Christ and his works of mercy, and said that the 
blind eyes should be opened and the lame leap as a hart. 

The People of Lystra.—The crowd who had been listening 
to Paul saw the miracle; they wondered, and were pleased. 
In their own language they shouted, “The gods have come 
tous.” The people of Lystra believed many stories of gods 
and goddesses ; they believed in many gods,—a god of wis- 
dom, a god of music, of war, of eloquence, and many more. 
Jupiter was the greatest of their gods, and the father of them 
all. They believed these gods could come among men at 
any time and in any way they pleased. So they said these 
two men who could work such a wonder as to make a cripple 
walk and leap were gods, and had taken the form of men to 
come among them. 

Jupiter and Mercury.—They called Barnabas Jupiter, and 
Paul they called Mercury. Mercury was the god of elo- 
quence, and Paul was the speaker and preacher, oftener than 
Barnabas, There was a temple to Jupiter near the gates of 
the city, where the people worshiped him; they brought 
oxen and garlands to offer sacrifices in honor of Paul and 
Barnabas, whom they called Jupiter and Mercury, and whom 
they said had really come to them in the form of these two 
preachers, The apostles heard what the people were doing; 
they were surprised and grieved. If the people could not 
all understand their language, they could surely understand 
the meaning of their actions ; for they tore their clothes, and 
showed every sign of grief. Paul and Barnabas asked, “ Why 
do you these things?” ‘‘ We are men like you.” What did 
Peter say to Cornelius when he fell down and wanted to wor- 
ship him? 

The Living God.—“ We come to bring you good tidings,” 
said Paul to the people of Lystra. We are not gods, only 
men; but we come to tell you of the living God, the one who 
made heaven and earth and sea, and all that is in them, 
Paul knew what to say to these people to help them to under- 
stand about the true God. They were shepherds and such 
men as we call farmers, who raised fruit and grain, fed their 
flocks, and- were glad when they had fruitful seasons and 
plentiful harfests, To them Paul told of God in heaven, 
the Creator and the One who sent rain and plenty, and gave 
them food, and rejoicing, happy hearts, The people under- 
stood, but yet they were so pleased with Paul's words that 
they wanted to give the apostles honor and worship. 

Enemies.—All the way from Antioch and Iconium, more 
than a hundred miles, some Jews had followed Paul and 
Barnabas to stir up the people, and persuade them to do them 
harm, The people heard the words 6f enemies; they were 
persuaded, Only a few days before they had brought flowers 
and garlands; now crowds came with hard words and harder 
stones. Paul had been the chief speaker; they stoned him, 
and then dragged his bleeding, bruised body out of the city, 
and left him, thinking that he was dead, The news spread 
through the city that Paul had been stoned. His friends 
came; they gathered round the body of their beloved Paul. 
‘While they stood mourning and weeping, he rose up; for 
God had kept his faithful servant from death, and his life- 
work was not yet done. 

To Derbe.—Paul went back into the city, The next day, 
he and Barnabas went to the city of Derbe, twenty miles 
farther to the east, There they taught and preached, and 
many people learned to be followers of Jesus. Then the 
apostles came back to Lystra, to Iconium, and to Antioch. 
Did they forget the stoning? Paul wrote of it afterward, 
and carried the marks of the wounds all his life, In all these 
places where they went again there were enemies, Paul and 
Barnabas knew it, but with faith and courage they kept on 
preaching. They visited again all the churches, striving in 
every place to strengthen the faith of the disciples, to en- 
courage them to be stedfast and true. 

Tribulations.—If the children can comprehend, tell them 
of this hard word and its meaning ; for little ones delight to 








learn and use a difficult word. They can see that many sor- 
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rows come to Christians, and they should be early taught 
that griefs are sent by a Father who in his wisgom and love 
knows what is best, Did you ever see men beating or pound- 
ing grain? That is called threshing, and is now often done 
‘by a machine which comes down with heavy strokes to break 
the husk or shell which grows around the good grain; then 
the chaff flies away, or is gathered in heaps to be burned, Is 
not the good grain better for being rid of the worthless chaff? 
Tribulum was the name of the instrument that was used to 
beat the grain.’ From that name came the word “ tribula- 
tion” that Paul used. Tribulation is trouble, grief; for 
trials come upon the life like blows upon the grain. Paul 
taught that as the grain must be threshed to be ready for the 
storehouse, so Christians must have tribulations to be ready 
for the kingdom of heaven. Jesus told his disciples that in 
the world they should have tribulations, but to be of good 
cheer; for he would be with them in sorrows here, and bring 
them to everlasting joy with him. 
Louisville, Ky. 





ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS. 
BY H. B. TRISTRAM, D.D., LL.D., F.R.8. 


“Tue Speech or Lycaonrs.”—We know from other 
sources that there was a strange medley of languages in this 
part of Asia. Many different races had in turn taken shelter 
under the roots of the Tauris mountains, and the name of the 
adjacent province, Pamphylia, signifies a mingling of races. 
Greek, in which, doubtles:, the apostles addressed them, 
would be perfectly understood only by the educated and the 
traders. The multitude stood in mute astonishment till they 
sawthemiracle. They burst out with exclamations of amaze- 
ment in their mother-tongue, and inferred that the gods in 
human form had revisited the earth. An old legend of 
Lycaonia would justify this belief. It is preserved by Ovid 
in the story of Baucisand Philemon, who, in this very region, 
when Jupiter and Mercury had come down, in human disguise, 
as poor men, to visit the earth, and had been refused admit- 
tance by all the inhabitants, received them in their lowly 
hut. The gods punished the land by overwhelming it with 
a deluge, when all perished save Baucis and Philemon, whose 
hut remained above the flood, and was transformed into a 
magnificent temple. We have evidently in this tale a dis- 
torted tradition of Noah’s flood. It was very natural that 
this simple people, to whom the legend was familiar, should 
at once, on seeing the miracle, accept this as a second visit of 
their deities: Recent,researches have enabled us to ascertain 
with some probability what language was the speech of Lyca- 
onia. It is clear that Paul and Barnabas did not understand 
it, for it was only when victims and garlands were about to 
be presented to them as gods that they became aware of the 
mistake into which the simple, idolatrous people had fallen. 
They had partly understood Paul when he addressed them in 
Greek, as a gathering of Welshmen might undegstand Eng- 
lish, but they expressed their own excitement in their native 
dialect, Now at Ibreez, north-east of Tarsus, and not far 
from the site of Derbe, where stand three ancient Christian 
churches now in ruins, has been recently found a colossal 
sculpture of two human figures in relief, with Hittite in- 
scriptions, something after the fashion of the Assyrian sculp- 
tures. The inscriptions have not yet been deciphered, but 
their origin is undoubted. Other inscriptions of the same 


which leads from Iconium through the pass called the Cilician 
Gates. They are certainly long anterior to the introduction of 
Greek art, and must belong to the period when the Hittites, 
whose monuments have now been found all through eastern 
Asia Minor, ruled the country. This language possibly con- 
tinued to. be the vernacular of the people down to the time 
of Paul. 

“Oxen AND GARLANDS,”—The ox was the special sacri- 
fice to Jupiter, the king of the gods; and the victim was 
always bedecked with garlands and long wreaths of flowers 
twined round the horns and neck before the sacrificial knife 
was inserted, The officiating priest also wore a wreath of 
the flowers or leaves of some plant sacred to the deity to 
whom the offering was to be made. That the populace of 
Lystra should so soon afterwards be persuaded to turn from 
worship of the strangers to stoning them is in accordance 
with what we know of the character of the Lycaonians, who 
are said by the scholiast on Homer, as well as by Cicero, to be 
a fickle and perfidious race, But the stoning was doubtless 
suggested by the Jews from Iconium, as this was exclusively 
a Jewish mode of punishment. As we find no mention of a 
synagogue, the Jewish inhabitants were probably few, though 
among them was the family of Timothy, who now for the 
first time heard the gospel message. Of Derbe, to which the 
missionary party next proceeded, we know but little. It was 
not a place of importance, but is occasionally mentioned by 
Cicero and other classical authors, Though at this time 
included in the kingdom of Commagene, it was, like Lystra, 
in the region of Lycaonia, twenty miles east of that city, at 
the foot of the Tauris range. Ancient writers speak of a 
lake near it. Ata spot exactly meeting this description, is 





other ruins of a Greek city with « citadel on an isolated 
mound. These are all that remain to mark the site of Derbe. 
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BLACKBOARD HINTS. 





PRAISE YE THE LORD, 


TAND UPRIGHT (y. 10). 
ING FOR JOY @. 12). 
UFFER TRIALS (v. 22). 
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“What? shall we receive good at the hand of 
the Lord, and shall we not receive evil?” 





CONFESS THE TRUE saviour 











PRESENT SACRIFICE. 


HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS. 


“ Arise, my soul, arise.’ 

“ Work, for the night is coming.” 
‘Sow in the morn thy seed.” 
“Hark! the voice of Jesus calling.” 
“ Must Jesus bear the cross alone?’’ 
“ Am I a soldier of the cross?” 

“ Who are these in bright array ?”’ 
“ Laborers of Christ, arise.” 





QUESTION HINTS. 
BY PROFESSOR AMOS RB. WELLS. 
FOR THE TEACHER. 


For review, the superintendent’s questions on the previous 
lesson may be used. 

1, HEALING AMONG THE GENTILES (vs. 8-10).—Where 
was Lystra? Tow came Paul and Barnabasthere? What 
famous disciple probably had his home there? (Acts 16:1; 
20:4; 2Tim.3:10,11.) In what sort of place would the 
cripple be sitting? (Acts3:2.) What are some of the marks 
of the physician in this description? What points in the 
description show the greatness of the miracle? How does it 
compare with Peter's miracle in Acts3:1-9? What change 
in the Revised Version, verse 9, shows that the cripple heard 
Paul speak more than once? With what may Paul’s fixed 
gaze (Acts13:9; 23:1-5) be connected? (Acts 9:9.) What 
mistake is made by a man who merely preaches, and does not 
watch how men are receiving his words? In what way was 
the man’s faith made visible to Paul? What qualities must 
we obtain in order to perceive faith in others? How do the 
differences between the manner of Paul’s miracle and of 
Peter’s tend to prove the narrative genuine? Why should 
Paul speak in a loud voice? Why are miracle-workers men 
of bold and intense characters ? 

2. WorsHIPED By THE GENTILES (ve. 11-13).—In what 
language had Paul been speaking? What shows that he did 
not understand the language of Lycaonia? (v. 14.) What 
light does this throw on the gift of tongues? On what other 
occasion was Paul ealled a god? (Acts 28:6.) What in- 
stances of such happenings were current in Greek and Roman 
mythology? What country was the scene of the story of 
Baucis and Philemon? Why is it natural that such stories 
should be invented? In what essential particulars are they 
different from the Scripture story of the incarnation? (Acts 
3:24; 1 John 1: 1-3; 5: 5-12.)- What fundamental iong- 
ing of the human mind do they all illustrate? (Acts 17: 27.) 
Why were Jupiter and Mercury selected? In what especial 
relation to Lystra did Jupiter stand? (v.13.) Judging from 
the Greek idea of Jupiter, what was the appearance of Bar- 
nabas, and his relative age? What characteristics of Paul 
are like those of the fabled Mercury? (v.12; Rom, 10: 15; 
12:11; Matt.10:16.) For what purposes did they design 
the oxen? the garlands? What were “the gates” to which 
they brought them ? (Acts 12: 13.) 

3. Beartye WITNESS AMONG THE GENTILES (vs, 14-18), 
—How would the apostles Jearn what the people were about? 
What is the significance of a rent garment? (2 Kings 18 ; 37; 
19:1.) Why was this acrisis which demanded strong action? 
How may the apostles have been tempted to acquiesce in the 
error, and use it to gain influence for Christianity? Why 
would this have been a great mistake? (2 Thess. 2:10.) In 
what ways does flattery tempt modern Christian workers ? 
With what thought is it to be resisted? (Heb. 2:6.) What 
makes it likely that Paul was the speaker here, and not Bar- 
nabas? (comp. Acts 17 : 24-31.) What is the meaning of 
“passions” here? (Jas. 5:17.) How do Christians gain 
power over sinners by acknowledging woes and temptations 
similar to theirs? (Heb.4:15.) What hasthe Revised Ver- 
sion for “and preach unto you” (v. 15), and why is it more 
significant? (Luke 2:10.) What were “these vanities”? 
(1 Sam. 12:21; 1 Pet.1:18.) What is the appropriate- 
ness of thisname? How much of what Christ came to teach 
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11: 25; 5:26.) Why does Paul make so much of the fact 
that his God is the Creator? What nation alone was not 
suffered to walk in its own ways? (Psa. 135: 4; Deut. 14: 2.) 
Why were not all the nations trained as the Jews were? 
Where else does Paul speak of God’s witness to the heathen? 
(Acts 17: 27; Rom. 1:19, 20.) What other witness had he 
besides nature? (Acts 17: 28; Rom. 2: 14,15.) How is 
God’s manifestation of himself in Christ’ infinitely superior 
to these ways? (Eph. 1: 17-23.) What attitude are those 
who receive this higher revelation to hold toward the lower 
manifestations? How do “ food and gladness” lead up to the 
Christian religion ? , 

4, SroNED BY THE GENTILES (vs. 19-22).—Why did the 
Jews especially harass Paul? How far had these Jews trav- 
eled to oppose him? What arguments may they have used? 
(Acts 14:6; Rev. 2:9; Matt, 12:24.) Why is it easy to 
persuade people against Christ? (John 6:60.) What are 
similar instances of sudden change of sentiment? (Luke 
19 :; 37; Matt, 26:56; Acts 28:6.) What was the reputa- 
tion of the Lycaonians in that regard? In a Jewish town, 
where would Paul have been stoned? (Lev. 24:14.) Why 
was he drawn out of the city? To what event must. Paul’s 
thoughts have turned as he was being stoned? (Acts 7 : 59; 
8:1.) Where, and in what terms, does Paul refer to this 
stoning ? (2 Cor, 11:25; Gal.6:17.) Why .was not 
nabas stoned also? (v.12.) How nowadays do the enemies 
of Christianity make mistakes similar to those who thought 
Paul dead? Who must have been among the disciples who 
stood about Paul? Was Paul revived by a miracle, or by 
natural means? Why did Paul return again to the city? 
Where was Derbe? What does this journey show abort the 
recovery of the apostle? Who may have been one of the 
Derbe converts? (Acts 20: 4.) What was their shortest 
way back to Tarsus? Why did it take especial courage to 
revisit these cities? Why was it necessary todoso? What 
mistake is made by those who leave converts, after conversion, 
to shift for themselves? What is it to “continue in the 
faith”? (1 Cor, 16:13; 2 Cor. 13:5; Col. 1:23.) What 
is meant by “the kingdom of God”? What is the origin of 
the word “tribulation”? Why are trials necessary to the 
Christian life? (Matt.18:7; Rom.5:3.) What may the 
“we” of verse 22 indicate regarding Luke’s participation in 
the journey? (Acts 16 71-12.) 


FOR THE SUPERINTENDENT. 

1. What poor man did Paul heal at Lystra? 2, What 
did the people of that place think Paul and Barnabas to be? 
3. Why? 4. How did the apostles correct this mistake ? 
5. Who stirred up the people of Lystra against Paul and 
Barnabas? 6. What was done to Paul? 7. How was he 
saved? 8. Wheredid thetwogo? 9. What was their suc- 
cess? (golden text.) 10. What way did they take to go 
home? 11, What made them so bold? 

Boston, Mass, 





LESSON SUMMARY. 


Encouragements and trials met the disciples at Lystra. 
Encouragementsand trials meet the disciples of Jesus wherever 
they are. Whoever works for the Master in faith and in 
faithfulness, shall have encouragement in the results of good 
to others, and in the grateful recognition of well-used power. 
Whoever thus works for the Master, shall also arouse oppo- 
sition and incur enmity, and be endangered because of his 
evident power for good. 

Every missionary to heathen lands to-day wins friends 
through his sympathy with the people among whom he 
labors, and is likely to be deemed a representative of God 
because of his ministry to some who are in sickness or in 
sorrow ; while again the very evidence’ of power given by 
this ministry of his causes him to be looked at as a cause of 
trouble when disasters come to those who have recognized 
that power. And the same is true of every individual worker 
for Christ in any field,—encouragements and trials are a sure 
result of his most faithful service. 

These contrasting experiences are in every Christian life, 
and character is both shaped and tested by them. And as 
Bishop Warren suggests: “Success tests men more than ad- 
versity. Many can abide scorn who cannot resist flattery. 
To be worshiped would take any man off his feet, except he 
counted himself a servant of the real King. Tobe a real 
servant of Christ is higher than being a fictitious Jove.” To 
the believer there is encouragement in trials and adversity 
quite as truly as in prosperity and cheer; for it is “ through 
many tribulations,” rather than through many enjoyments, 
that “‘ we must enter into the kingdom of God,” 


ADDED POINTS. 

It is weary waiting for years in a state of helplessness; but 
God never forgets a helpless or a weary soul. 

If a longing heart is trustful even in its weariness, there 
shall be a rich reward to that heart's faith, 

Men who see the bright side of God’s ways with men are 
ready to cry out for joy; but men do not always see that 
bright side, even though it is always there. 





us is included in the phrase “ the living God”? (John 1: 4; 


God has come down to mén, and we can see the brightness: 
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of his face in the faces of those to whom he is dear. But all 
praise for this is due to him, and not to those whose faces 
shine with his light. 

How long and how patiently, and with what love, God has 
borne with us, while we were walking in our own ways, instead 
of walking in his ways! 

Rain and shine are from God. Food and gladness are his 
gifts. If we have anything to joy in, to God be the praise! 

He who is not ready to die for God is not yet fitted to live 
for God. He whose life is in Christ can never die. 

A faith that is worth having to start with, is a faith that 
is worth continuing in. 


BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


———f——__—— 


{In view of the fact that the reception of a complimentary 
copy of a book is supposed to lay upon the editor or publisher 
receiving it an obligation to give it a notice in the pages of his 
periodical, the proprietors of The Sunday School Times have 
decided to decline to receive a copy of any book, from its author 
or publisher, with a view to its notice in these pages. From 
among the many new books issuing from the press, such, and 
such only, are selected, for notice in this department, as are, in 
the opinion of the Editor, worthy of the special attention of the 
readers of The Sunday School Times. Books that are desired 
for such notice are purchased through the ordinary trade chan- 
nels. Announcements of new books, either by circular or by 
personal letter, are, however, always welcomed by the Editor.] 


CHARACTER-RECORDS.* 

Not many pursuits are more truly described by that 
much-abused word “ fascinating” than is the study of 
character as shown in biography, in portraiture, or in 
personal association. The theme is one that has been 
discussed again and again in these pages, as of perpetual 
importance and instructiveness. One phase of its dis- 
cussion, here or elsewhere, has been that suggested by 
the observation of character-records in the living face, 
or in photographs or other pictures of the living or the 
dead, Such presentations—all the way from the physi- 
ognomies in Byrnes’s Professiongl Criminals of New 
York to the counterfeit presentments of saints or sages— 
are often in themselves: biographical appeals or warn- 
ings even more effective than those proffered in printed 
page or commemorative address, 

A new and valuable contribution to this division of 
an important study has been made in three copiously 
illustrated articles on A Collection of Death-Masks, con- 
tributed by Mr. Laurence Hutton to Harper’s Magazine 
for September, October, and November, 1892. The nu- 
merous pictures are for the most part evidently faithful 
process-work reproductions of the masks themselves, 
which form a collection, not only of notable size, but 
also of wise selection. Death-masks, even more than 
life-masks, are sometimes misleading authorities, Their 
authenticity, especially in the case of subjects long dead, 
is likely to be questionable; while the casts made from 
the faces of those lately departed may represent the work 
of bungling or unfortunate manipulators, Such masks, 
too, are often made when age or wasting disease has 
altered the features formerly seen in middle-life and 
healthful activity. But, making all deductions, such 
representations are exceedingly valuable and suggestive. 
Phrenology, to which we owe the existence of several of 
them, now attracts little attention, and, as we all know, 
the face is not an infallible or complete revelation of 
character; yet, aside from the truth or whimsicality of 
phrenology, the accuracy or inaccuracy of particular 
masks, or the fact that the face of a Sir Isaac Newton 
may look less benevolent than that of a neighboring 
prize-fighter, the substantial trustworthiness and in- 
structiveness of any faithful copies of living or dead 
faces remain incontestable. Physicians say that there 
is little falling away or distortion of most countenances 
after death; and in these pictures the identity of the 
representations with other familiar portraits of the sub- 
jects is more remarkable than any sense of pginfulness 
or caricature. 

The pictures and their accompanying text are, how- 
ever, to be examined rather than described. One finds 
in them what cannot here be reproduced in words: the 
seriousness, now sad and now serene, of Beethoven; the 
gentle sweetness of Mendelssohn; the smug selfishness 
of Mirabeau; the half-cynical, half-kindly, loquacity of 
Thackeray; the weak weariness of wise but ill-regulated 


Coleridge; the coarse fiber of Dr. Johnson; the ap- 


*A Collection of Death-Masks. By —~ gg F geen Harper's 
Magazine, September, October, and November, 
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parently innocent amiability of Bentham; the worn but 
not crushed personality of Sir Walter Scott; the pathos 
of Swift (whose mask looks like Samuel J. Tilden); an 
unfamiliar look of Franklin; the voluptuous mouth and 
untrustworthy eye of old Aaron Burr; and the Calhoun, 
Clay, and Webster of 1850. The most pitiful of all— 
like a glance into a week-filled coffin—is the face of the 
merry jester and roysterer, Richard Brinsley-Sheridan ; 
while those which seem most untrustworthy, from an 
undue and improbable resemblance the one to the other, 
are Burke’s and Curran’s. 

Mention was lately made here of an interesting photo- 
graph of Browning after death. One of the pictures in 
Mrs. Anne Thackeray Ritchie’s Records of Tennyson, 
Ruskin, Browning, is also welcome, being a peculiarly 
awkward and homely, but evidently trustworthy, full- 
length portrait of Mrs. Browning, from an old carte-de- 
visite. The biographical chapters composing the volume 
are pleasantly written, from adequate personal knowl- 
edge, without disagreeable egotism or prying imperti- 
nence, yet with much freshness and entertainingness of 
statement. In these days of multiplying biographies of 
the great men so rapidly passing away, sometimes a 
brief sketch really presents as much of the true life of 
the subject as is shown in the details, prolix and there- 
fore wearisome and profitless, of a pretentious biography. 

While speaking of personalia or biographical ana, 
mention may be made of a pleasant book recently writ- 
ten by the venerable Dr. A. C. Thompson of Roxbury. 
Its title is Our Birthdays Toward Sunset: Seventy-one to 
One Hundred ; and it consists of letters written by him 
to various elderly friends on their birthdays celebrated 
after reaching the scriptural age. The volume may be 
described as a sort of prose meditation on the general 
theme so artistically and effectively handled by Long- 
fellow in his Morituri Salutamus poem; 
characteristics, spiritual growth, and intellectual and 
practical work of those living in the sunset of earthly 
life. Dr. Thompson effectively combines moral reflec- 
tion with personal allusion; and his pages make mention 
of more than three hundred celebrities who found, after 
threescore and ten, ample opportunity for doing efficient 
service in many lines of labor. 





Scientific investigators in the fields of geography, eth- 
nology, and philology, are unanimous in confessing their 
obligations to missionaries. Indeed, it might be claimed 
that the two last sciences are the direct children of the 
missionary impulse. A fine illustration of such service 
is the Rev. John Batchelor’s book on The Ainu of Japan, 
a people very imperfectly known through the accounts 
of travelers like Miss Bird, The Ainu were most prob- 
ably the aborigines of the island empire. When the 
Japanese, a Mongolian people, invaded the country from 
the mainland, they found it occupied partly by them and 
partly by the Koreans, who had preceded them in the 
attempt to subdue the Ainu. Throughout the southern 
islands the aborigines were subdued and exterminated 
or assimilated, so that traces of the race may be detected 
only by the eye of a practical ethnologist in some groups, 
as of the pre-Keltic Turanians in the British Islands. 
But in the names of places there remain monuments of 
their presence. Even the sacred mountain Fuji-yama, 
to which every Japanese'turns with such reverence, bears 
the name of the Ainu goddess of fire. In Yezo, the most 
northern islands of the empire, in Saghalien, now a part 
of the Russian empire, and in the Kurile islands, the 
Ainu still linger. In Yezo thére are but seventeen thou- 
sand of them, and they are disappearing before the 
Japanese. Since 1876 the Church Missionary Society 
has been working among them, and Mr. Batchelor is its 
present representative. He admits that superficially 
they are not an attractive people. They are supersti- 
tious, drunken, malodorous, lazy, ugly, and destitute of 
the Japanese ideas of comfort and beauty. But they 
have solid good qualities. They are kind, gentle, and 
sympathetic, generally pure and affectionate in their 
family relations, courteous in social behavior,‘’and in- 
genious in useful contrivances. A chief obstacle to the 
progress of the gospel among them is their association 
of drunkenness with religion. Mr. Batchelor gives a 
careful survey of their mode of life, their useful arts, 
folk-lore, religious ideas, and tribal traditions, with ample 
illustrations. (7} <5} inches, pp. 386. New York and 
Chicago: Fleming H. Revell Co. a, $1.50.) 


Some recent books about African missions were lately 
noticed here, and to them may now be added a volume 
by Professor Dr. W ilhelm Schneider, entitled Die Religion 
der afrikanischen Naturvilker, which discusses the old 
question whether the untaught natives of Africa have 
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anything properly to be called a saladiea: In this y weil 
the data founel in the almost endless number of volumes 
and articles on Africa, by missionaries, scientists, tray. 
elers, and other scholars, are: utilized toward the solu- 
tion of the question. The evidence seems overwhelming 
in favor of the claim that religious ideas are found 
among all men, and that, as far as is known, there is no 
class of African negroes devoid of them. The author 
even claims that the majority of these tribes are at heart 
monotheistic. The religious ideas found everywhere 
are the conviction of the existence of a God as the Crea- 
tor, a moral relation of man toward him, the immortality 
of the soul, and retribution in the great beyond. The 
present work is contained in the fifth and sixth vol- 
umes of a series on the history of religions, to which 
Edmund Hardy has contributed a discussion of Bood- 
dhism, and Dr. Wiedemann one of the religion of ancient 
Egypt. (Pages xi, 283. Miinster: Aschendorff.) 


Cordial commendation has hitherto been given in this 
column to the recent prose works of Lucy Larcom: The 
Unseen Friend, and As It Is in Heaven, which combine, 
in a degree that is too infrequently observable, a sweet 
and helpful spiritual tone with an excellent literary 
style. To these has now been added a handsome and 
inexpensive volume entitled At the Beautiful Gate, and 
Other Poems of Faith, « carefully made selection of the 
author’s devotional lyrics and other poems of moral 
suggestiveness, some of which are entirely new. Miss 
Larcom is one of our true poets, both in her originality 
of thought and in her singing tone; and it would not be 
easy to name a living American author from whose 
writings could be culled so pleasing and helpful a body 
of meditative, aspirational, and commemorative verse, 
From the excellent pieces here presented, two may be 
singled for special praise: that on friendship, entitled 
God’s Best Gift (p. 19), and the recent poem on Whit- 
tier’s death (p. 117) which can fairly be called the best 
evoked by that event. (6}>44 inches, cloth, pp. xi, 117. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, and Company. Price, $1.00.) 


Our political problems, since the close of the recon- 
struction era, have been so generally economic in charac- 
ter as to cause the production of a flood of books of that 
class. Mostly they have had but little value, as being 
the work of people who have not taken the trouble to 
learn what results have been already established in this 
field of research. They also lack in clearness of dis- 
tinction and in method. Both faults may be found with 
Dr. Jacob Harris’s Elements of Political Economy. The 
author has acquired a great many facts which bear on 
the subject ; he has a very lively interest in the current 
controversy over Protection. and Free Trade; and he is 
not Jacking in the elements of a clear and interesting 
style; but he needs a more thorough discipline to fit 
him for dealing with these intricate and difficult ques- 
tions, and for leaving his readers satisfied that he has 
fairly met the arguments against the side he favors. 
Thus his definitions of Free Trade and Protection are 
quite inadequate and newspaperish, rather than scientific. 
(7<4} inches, pp. viii, 297. New York: A. Lovell & 
Ce. Price, $1.00.) OR 

Dr. Buckley’s bright chapters on Fuith- Healing, Chris- 
tian Science, and Kindred Phenomena, have been reprinted 
from The Century in a handsome volume. While read- 
able and timely, from cover to cover, they also display a 
scientific thoughtfulness and conservatism which gives 
them value to the dispassionate student of mental phe- 
nomena, The author’s well-known attitude toward the 
religious questions involved is summarized, with his 
usual cleverness, in the remark by which he introduces 
the quotation (Eccles, 38 : 4, 9, 10, 12-14) closing the 
volume: “The verdict of mankind, excepting minds 
prone to vagaries on the borderland of insanity, will be 
that pronounced by Ecclesiasticus more than two thou- 
sand years ago.” (85 inches, cloth, pp. xi, 308. New 
York: The Century Company. Price, $1.25.) 


The value of the contents of the pretty volume entitled 
The Love of the World, a Book of Religious Meditation, 
does not answer the expectations aroused by its attrac- 
tiveness of form. The thirty brief chapters aim to bea 
sort of corrective or counterpart. to 4 Kempis, em- 
phasizing the good of the world and its belongings when 
sanctified by a true God-ward love. Some truth is pre- 
sented, along with a good deal of turgid thought, ex- 
pressed in mongrel style, now archaic and now chatty. 
(63X44 inches, cloth, pp. 92, New York: The Century 
Company. Price, $1.00.) 
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BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week, The 
reguiar edition this week for subscribers is 
152,500 copies. Advertisers are free to examine 
the subscription list at anytime. The advertis- 
ing rateis $1.25 per line, with discounts of from 
5 per cent on two insertions, to 40 per cent on 
an advertisement running a year. An adver- 
tiser agreeing to take a certain uniform amount 
of space (not less than three inches) in each is- 
sue fora year, or a uniform amount of space, 
weekly, for ashorter pertod, the whole to amount 
to not less than one thousand dollars, may have 
such @ position in the paper, regularly, as he 
may choose, 0 fur ag it will not conflict with 
earlier contracts with other advertisers, nor with 
the Publisher's idea of the general make-up of 
theadvertising pages. All advertising, however, 
conditioned on anappearanceupon thelast page, 
will be charged an advunce of twenty per cent 
upon the regular rates. 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 








False economy is practiced by people 
who buy inferior articles of food betause cheaper 
than standard goods. Infants are contest to the 
best food obtainable. an is a fact t the Gail 
Borden “* Eagle ” 
is a infant ea Your grocer and d 
keep it. 


The Best Literature | ale 


NEW AND ATTRACTIVE. 


SPLENDID NEW STORY FOR BOYS, BY 
R. M. BALLANTYNE, 


The Hot Swamp. 


A romance of Old Albion. 
12mo, cloth extra, $1.25. 








Illustrated. 


THREE CAPITAL BOOKS BY EVELYN 
EVERETT-GREEN. 


Church and the King, The. 


A Tale of England in the Days of Henry the 
Eighth. By EVELYN EVERETT-GREEN, au- 
thor of “‘ Loyal Hearts,” etc. 8vo, cloth extra. 
$1.75. 


A tale of the days of ears VIII., dealing largely 
with the religious upheaval of the time. 


Lord of Dynevor, The. 


A Tale of the Times of Edward the First. 
By EveLtyN EvVERET?I-GREEN, author of 
“Loyal Hearts and True,” “ The Church and 
the King,” ete. 12mo, cloth extra. $1.00. 


A lively somsance, dealing chiefly with the ups and 
downs of #noble Welsh family at the time of the con- 
quest of Wales by Edward I. 


Wars of the Roses, In the. 


A Story forthe Young. By EVELYN EvE- 
RETT-GREEN, author of “ Loyal Hearts and 
True,” “The. Chureh and the King,” -etc. 
12mo, cloth extra. $1.00, 

An interesting story, dealing chiefly with the ad- 
ventures of Prince Edward, son of Henry VL, and a 
companion-in-arms named Paul Stukely. 











NEW BOOK BY A. L. O. £. 
Iron Chain and the Golden, The. 


By A..L. O. E., author of “ Driven Into 
Exile,” ete. 12mo, cloth extra. $1.00. 

A story founded on thestruggle in England between 
the “ regular” and the pecntar” ” clergy during the 
reign of Henry I. Interesting pictures are given of 
the life of the English people during the days of this 
early Norman king. 


Victoria Cross, The. 


How it-was Won: How it was Lost. How 
it Came Back Again. By MORICE GERARD. 
18mo, cloth extra. 60 cents. 

The story of a young artilleryman who Se 


ished himself in the Zulu War and gained the 
‘ictoria Cross. 








For sdle by all booksellers. Postpaid on recetpt of price. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 
PUBLISHERS AND IMPORTERS, 


a3 £, 17th St. [Union Square |, New York. 
PALESTINE RELIEF MAP. 
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New and Important Books. + 





“* A Gift of Love’ is the wo 


Dr. Herron's Works, 


The Call of the Cross. 

Four College Sermons. By Rev. 
> George D. Herron, D.D, With Intro- 
} duction by President George A. Gates. 
12mo, . Cloth, gilt top........... -75 

“ Mr. Herron is a man of power. He writes 
with immense enthusiasm and fine culture. 
Like a pom he appeals to one’s moral 
nature; he pleads, he commands.” —Critic. 


The Land Where Jesus Lived. By 

ev. J. M. P. Otts, LL.D. With Four 
Maps. t2mo, cloth............. 1,25 
= iv “charmin and instructive volume that 
exhibits keen o ation and critical power,” 
—Presbyterian Journal, 


The Fifth Gospel. 
Rev 


By Professor J. M. Stifier, D. Dz. 
“We cannct speak too hight 
subsequent to the resurrection of 


New York: 30 Union Square, East. 





"of a loving heart. 
fully and prayerfully, must result in a rich growth in love on the part of 


2 Volumes in Neat Box $1 50. 


A GIFT OF LOVE, and Loving Greetings for 365 eter: 


By Rose Porter. Long 18mo. Parti-cloth....... wie‘ pds Miu ons on ies + 1,00 
White cloth, silver top, in box............e.eceee ce eeeees pieces 1.25 
Decorated silk, re Lee ee eee Pee ee ee 1.75 


ear fhought- 


To use it da b da; for a 
y, by day f Je .¥. Observer 


The Larger Christ. 

By Rev. George D. Herron, D.D. 
With Introduction by Rev. — 
Strong, D.D. 12mo, cloth, gilt top 

“ At once searching, persuasive and AB 
tive, rich in ideas, but still richer in cogent 
appeal to conscience.” — The Independent. 

* Vital in every page, lull of deep and true 
thought.” —A dvance. 


AN INTRODUCTION to the Study of THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


By Rev. J. H. Kerr, A.M. With Introduction by Prof. Warfield. 
“The clear, concise, and admirable style of the author; together with his learning and 
) enthusiasm, make him a competent and interesting guide,”"—Go/den Rude, 


A Study of Faith Healing. 
By Alfred T. Schofield, M.D. 12mo, 
GA 54s s Ore sodcak bane dos t+ -75 
“ There is not only room, but need for such 
a volume as this. It is a thorough study of the 
subject, earnest to discover and willing to 


admit the truth.” — Zhe Congregationalist. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE BOOK OF ACTS. 


Cie, ANOR. 1h 200 oo ou eek a%denen :. Be 
of this book. It marks the great events of this 
hrist with masterly simplicity and good sense. Te edeadees. 


For Sale by all booksellers, or sent postpaid on receipt of price by the publishers. 


FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY. 


Cuicaco: sine Madison Street. 
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to obese af Deuba: es a spicture.” 
—J. M, pw Nothing else 80 near perfection.’ 
F.N. Peloubet. ‘Tt is wonderful, grand.”’—James a. 
Worden. “ It isthe best I have seen.” — A. P. Schauffler. 
graph surpasses everything else,” —Goldthwaites Geo- 
Mag sine. oe avaluableinevery Christian } 
. W. Anderson, Acmelly, Se. ead of 
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you get, coined befure 1878, a 


An Invaluable Book to any one interested in 


CHICAGO AND THE FAIR. 





Seventy-three Superb F ull- -page Illustrations. 
400 Pages, 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental. 
Price, $3.00. 





v 


HARPER & BROTHERS avail themselves of this Centennial year to make 
an exceptional offer of ‘this sumptuously illustrated work, ‘‘CHICAGO AND THE 
FAIR,” by Julian Ralph, exclusively to new or renewing subscribers to HARPER's 
MAGAZINE, HARPER'S WEEKLY, or HARPER'S Bazar, as follows: 


SPECIAL OFFER. 


On receipt of the price, the publishers will mail to any address in the United States 


Harper’s [lagazine, One Year, with above book, $4.50 


Harper’s Weekly, “s 
Harper’s Bazar, “ 


se ‘eé sé sé 


4:50 
4.50 


Yearly Subscriptions, $4.00 each. Price of book to non-subscribers, $3.00. 


The material descriptive of the marvels of the approaching exposition has been 
gathered from official sources, and the work has been approved by the Department of 
Publicity and Promotion of the World's Columbian Exposition. 

The chapters which introduce the reader to a close acquaintance with Chicago are 
the result of Mr. Ralph's special studies at the World’s Fair Capital, 


This offer is open from November 1 to January 1, 1893. 
HARPER | & BROTHERS, PuBLISHERS, NEw YorK, LN. , A 





CHRISTMAS MUSIC. 


SANTA CLAUS AND THE FAIRIES; or a 
Mid winter-night’s Dream. By Dr. W. How- 
ARD Doane, This néw cantatais repleve with easy 
melodies, humorous dialogue-parts, recitations, e 
fective choruses, etc. Easily rendered. Price, 30 
cents, by mail. 


KING OF NATIONS. A new Christmas service 
Wo. 15) by the Rev. Ropgrt Lowry. 16 pages. 
ripture and song. Composed with reference to 
the present times. Price, 5 cents, by mail. 


CHRISTMAS CROWNS. On the kindergarten 
plan. By Mrs. W. F. Charteand H. P. Main. A 
new service containing motion songs, in connection 
with Christmas wreaths. Printed in colors. Price, 
6 cents each, by mail. 


THE CHRISTMAS KING, a Feast of Fings. 
On the kindergarten plan. By Mrs, WILBUR F. 
CraFts. Suited to Columbian year, introducing 
flags of principal nations, etc. Printed in colors. 
Price, 6 cents each, by mail. (12 flags, $1.18, by 
mall ; 24 flags, $2.36, by mail.) 


CHRIST U AS ANNUAL, No. 28, contains a vari- 
ety of beautiful original carols. Price, 4c., by mail. 


BECITATIONS FOR CHRISTMAS TIME, 
No.3. Choice, fresh,simple. Price, 4 cents. 


A Large Line of ( Octavo Anthems for Choirs, etc. 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN co., | 
81 Randolph St., Chicago. 76 E. Ninth St., New York. 


CHRISTMAS CONCERT EXERCISES 
AND CANTATAS. 


EMANUEL. A sacred cantata for the choir and 
Sunday-school. By W. A. O; m. it is “The Story 
< Emanuel” told in song. rice, 30 cents ; $3.00 per 


“SANTA CLAUS’ DELIGHT. A merry cantata 
for Sunday-schools. By Charles H. Gabriel. Price, 
290 cents ; $3.00 per dozen. 

JOY BELIS. A new concert exercise for Sun- 
day-schools. By J. H. pote wre. Price, 5 cents; 5 
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CHRISTMAS MUSIC, 1892. 


Ward & guenendt s Christmas Carols, 
No.14, Six new pieces. $2.00 per 100 ; 3c. percopy. 


HMoge’s Christmas Sooee- Responsive and 
music. 5 cents; 4.00 per 100. 


Ming of Kings. By A rmstrong. Responsive and 

music. 6 cents; $4.00 per r 100. 
Good Santa Claus. A cantata. Read Vickers and 
Armstrong. 5 cents; $4.00 per 1 


Columbia's Christmas Chimes. A national 
$ ey wm Wit -schools. By 
. B. Herbert. 5 cents ; $4.00 per 100. 


Let Earth Receive her King. Responsive and 
music. 5 cents ; §4.00 per 100, 
The Christmas Messengers. 

renz. 5 cents ; $4.00 per 100. 


Christamas. A Christmas ony rise. By Charles H. 
Gabriel. 5 cents; + $4.00 per 100. 


By Brown and 





In addition to ebor @, we keep everything in the line, 
such as Hood's, Biglow & Main’s, Hull’s, Fillmore’s, 
Church's, Pitt's, etc., at lowest rates. 


WARD & DRUMMOND, 
711 Broadway, New York City. 


TRY OUR NEW PRAISE BOOK, 


5 For Gospel Meetings and Young Peo- 
Gleanings. { le’s Societies; @iso forsunday-ec shools, 
where it is desirable to use the same book. /t is the 
largestand most complete Praise Bovuk ever offered for 

per hundred. 
nd 35 cents for specimen copy in boards. 


fA ch ing Chrtet 
Star and Scepter, {4.charming Christmas eer. 
| *per hundred. Send stamp forspecimen copy. 
ASA HULL, 150 Nessau St., N. Y. 





For a U.S, Gov't “Standard” Bunting 
Sewed Flag, 6x4 feet ( tpaid). Other 
| 4 at correspond! y low rates. ality, 


O20 genomes 


W. Bev. Hanison, 80 Fifth Avenue, New r Yok Ch roth 





7. Y. Crowell & Co. 


HAVE JUST ISSUED: 


Tennyson’s Poents. 


Illustrated with numerous wood engravings 
from original drawings by the best artists, 
with photogravure frontispieces, 2 vols., 
12mo, cloth, gilt top, boxed, $3.00; 2 vols., 
12mo, white back and corners, fancy paper 
sides, gilt top, boxed, $3.00. 


Tom Clifton, or Western Boys in 
Grant and Sherman’s Army. 


By Warren Ler Goss, author of “ Jed,” 
“ Recollections of a Private,” etc. 12mo, 
illustrated, $1.50. 


The Every Day of Life. 


By the Rev. J. R. Mituer, D.D., author of 
“* Silent Times,” ‘‘ Making the Most of Life,” 
ete. 16mo, gilt top, parti-cloth, $1.00; white 
and gold, full gilt, $1.25; levant morocco, 
flexible, gilt edge, $2.50. 


Daily Food. 


New illustrated edition, with 12 photo-engrav- 
ings. 18mo, parti-cloth, gilt edge, 75 cents; 
cloth, full gilt, 75 cents; French silk, gilt 

edge, $1.25. 


Milton’s Poems. 
Imperial edition, illustrated, cloth, full 12mo, 
gilt edges, gilt. border lines, $1.50; library 
edition, 12mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.50. 


Hugo’s Les Miserables. 
Translated by ISABEL F. Hapeoop. 2 vols., 
12mo, fully illustrated, full cloth, gilt top, 
boxed, 38.00; white back and corners, fanc7 
paper sides, gilt top, boxed, $3.00, 


Walton’s Angler. 


Complete in two volumes, with all the original 
86 illustrations of Major’s edition and photo- 
gravure frontispiece. 2 vols., 16mo, cloth, 
gilt top, $2.50. 


Short Studies in Botany. 


By Mrs. Harriet C. Cooper, Fully illus- 
trated, 12mo, $1.00. A practical demonstra- 
tion that botany may be made attractive to 
very young children, 


Polly Button’s New Year. 
By Mrs. C. F. WILDER. 12mo, unique parti- 
cloth binding, 75 cents. A series of object- 
lessons in spiritual teaching. 


Mixed Pickles. 


By Mrs, EVELYN RAYMOND. 12mo, illustrated, 
$1.25. A piquantstory, describing the amus- 
ing adventures of a number of bright boys 
and girls in a quiet Quaker farmhouse. 
Send for our complete catalogue of new and 

important publications. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., 


46 EAST 14th ST., NEW “YORK. 
100 PURCHASE ST., BOSTON. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN, &CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 
At Sundown, 


A beautiful book, containing the last poems 
of John Greenleaf Whittier. With a portrait 
and eight photogravures from desi b 
E. H. Garrett. Bound in white onl bak 
16mo, gilt top. $1.50. 


The Story of a Child. 


A charming story of child-life and character, 
but not written for children, by Margaret 
Deland,author of “ John W ard, Preacher,” 
etc. $1.00. 


A Book of Famous Verse. 


A delightful volume, containing a great 
variety of the best British and American 
poems. Selected and arranged by Agnes 
Repplier, author of “ Books and Men” and 
“Points of View.” 16mo, tastefully bound, 
full gilt, $1.25; also in Riverside Library for 
Young People, 75 cents. 


Japan : 

in History, Folk-Lore, and Art. 

A book full of interesting information for 

young people about a pec uliarly interesting 

country and people, by William Elliot Griffis, 

D. D., author of “The Mikado’s Empire,” 
“The Lily among Thorns,” ete, 16mo. 76 

cents. 


Sold by booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 


Houghton, Mifflin, & Co., Boston. 


Ji ust “Published. 


INTELLECTUAL PURSUITS; 


Or, CULTURE BY SELF-HELP. 
By RowertT WaTERs. 1 vol., 12mo, cloth, $1.25, 


WORTHINGTON CO., 747 Broadway, N. Y, 
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The last year has been the year of largest growth in the Sixty-five years of THE Companton’s history. It has now reached a weekly 
circulation of 550,000 subscribers. This generous support enables its publishers,to provide more lavishly than ever 
for the coming Volume, but only a partial list of Authors, Stories and Articles can be given in this space. 


Prize Serial Stories. 


The Prizes offered for the Serial Competition of 1892 were the Largest ever given by any periodical. 


First Prize, $2,000. Larry; ‘‘Aunt Mat’s’’ Investment and its Reward; by ° Miss Amanda M. Douglas. 
Second Prize, $1,000. Armajo; How a very hard Lesson was bravely Learned; by ‘* Charles W. Clarke. 
Third Prize, $1,000. Cherrycroft ; The Old House and its Tenant; by Miss Edith E. Stowe (Pauline Wesley). 
Fourth Prize, $1,000. Sam; A charming Story of Brotherly Love and Self-Sacrifice; by Miss M. G. McClelland. 
SEVEN OTHER SERIAL STORIES, during the year, by C. A. Stephens, Homer Greene and others. 


Great Men at Home. ° The Bravest Deed I Ever Saw, 


How Mr. Gladstone Works ; by his daughter, Mrs. Drew. will be described in graphic language by Officers of the United States Army 
Gen. Sherman in his Home; by Mrs. Minnie Sherman Fitch. and by famous War Correspondents. 

Gen. McClellan; by his son, George B. McClellan. General John Gibbon. General Wesley Merritt. 
President Garfield; by his daughter, Mrs. Molly Garfield Brown. Captain Charles King. Archibald Forbes. 


Your Work in Life. 


What are you going to do? These and other similar articles may offer you some suggestions. 





Journalism as a Profession. By the Editor-in-Chief of the New York Times, Charles R. Miller. 
Why not be a Veterinary Surgeon? An opportunity for Boys; by Dr. Austin Peters. 
In What Trades and Professions is there most Room? by Hon. R. P. Porter. 
Shipbuilders Wanted. Chats with great shipbuilders on this Subject ; by Alexander Wainwright. 
Admission to West Point; by the Supt. of U.S. Academy, Col. John M. Wilson. 
Admission to the Naval Academy; by Lieut. W. F. Low, U. S. N. 
Young Government Clerks at Washington. By the Chief Clerks of Six Departments. 








Things to Know. Over the Water. 


What is a Patent? by The Hon. Carroll D. Wright. | How to See St. Paul’s Cathedral; by The Dean of St. Paul. 
A Chat With Schoolgirls; by Amelia E. Barr. Windsor Castle. A picturesque description by The Marquis of Lorne. 
Naval Courts-Martial; by Admiral S. B. Luce. A Glimpse of Belgium. The American Minister at Brussels. 
Patents Granted Young Inventors; by U.S. Com. of Patents. A Glimpse of Russia; by The Hon. Charles Emory Smith. 
The Weather Bureau; by Jean Gordon Mattill. Adventures in London Fogs; by Charles Dickens. 
Newly-Married in New York. What will $1,000 a year do? London Cabs, ‘‘Cabbies;’’ their ‘‘hansoms.” Charles Dickens, Jr. 

Answered by Mrs. Henry Ward Beecher and Marion Harland. | A-Boy’s Club in East London. Frances Wynne. 





‘*How I wroTe Ben Hur,’’ by Gen. Lew Wallace, opens a series, ‘‘Behind the Scenes of Famous Stories.” Sir Edwin Arnold 
wages three fascinating articles on India. Rudyard Kipling tells the ‘‘Story of My Boyhood.’”’ A series of practical articles, ‘At the 
World’s Fair,’? by Director-General Davis and Mrs. Potter Palmer, will be full of valuable hints to those who go. ‘*Odd House- 
keeping in Queer Places’’ is the subject of half a dozen bright and amusing descriptions by Mrs. Lew Wallace, Lady Blake, and others. 

All the well-known features of THE COMPANION will be maintained and improved. The Editorials will be impartial explanations 
of current events at home and abroad. The Illustrated Supplements, adding nearly one-half to size of the paper, will be continued. 


New Subscribers who send $1.75 now will receive The Companion FREE to January 1, 1893, 
and for a full year from that date, including the Double Holiday Numbers at Thanksgiving, 
Christmas, New Year’s, Easter and Fourth of July. The Souvenir of The Companion in colors, 


42 pages, describing the New Building in all its departments, will be sent on receipt of six 
cents, or free to any one requesting it who sends a subscription. Please mention this paper. 
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Send Check or Post-Ofice 


Pen piction.  ~=6s§sd KH ~YOUTH’S COMPANION, Boston, Mass. ~~ order at our risk. 
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“Santa Claus, Jr.,” a Christmas | é rT) rF you wish to eav ertise anything anywhere atany A magazi ine for t 
PEAT Ns) cantats, special ature being cho: | © MINISTRY OF SONG.” | [22.03 0cs WED TE EEN ihugiage and litera 
ruses for female voices only. Send Just out. Fine solos, grand hymns, for devotional | | Spruce St., New York auguace 


~ tare, is highly recom- 
M U S | C 25 cts, for sample copy. Send 15 cts. services and Sunday-scbools. Not a poor hyma in it. - mended by college professors and the orem on” othe 


for samples of three beautiful new VERY one in need of information on the subject 
Christmas services for the Sunday-school, with illus- FEES, SES » perigee, oe THOMPSON of advertisin will do well to obtain a cop —_ — be mate 4 ee gngens of —— 1 
trated titlepages. Four Christmasanthems: “Hark! B18 West 44th St.. New York City. “ Book for Advertisers,” 368 » price one do lar. peda diy - yl) Hl. dy 
what mean those holy voices,” by Westhoff; * ¢ *hrist ° | Mailed. posta id, on receipt of ‘price. Contains a 
is born,” by, Gabriel; **Glory to God in the highest” : Tae ifarlon from the American Newspaper Di- 








Corner furnishes, every year, a complete and inter- 
esting course in German Grammer. S2ayear. Fam- 


best papers and class journais: gives | Die copies free. P. O. Box 151, Manchester, N. H. 


by Weiss ; “There were she presen. by Gabriel. ~| CATALOGUE Now READY! 
eS; price, 10 cents, postpaid. Spec: imen pages o F Sa Books, Bookle's, | the a rating of every one, & gpod deal of bad Ae § catal e of books ruitable for Sund 
friumphal Anthem ani “The New Song” free. XM AS Music, Candy Boxes, etc., for the Sun- | information about semen ay | Feateece poepaiat A aed libraries with net prices irom 25 to 50 ay: 
Ga ROSC “. day-echool a gna ta at lowest prices, | to the business of advertising. ress ROWELL’ a publishers’ aig ~T 5 on plication 
178 State Street, Chicago, Ill. Wiser B. Karena. Pub 2 Cooper Union, N. Y, | ADVERTISING BUREAU. 10 Spruce Bt, N.Y, to H. B. Nias anv Comrany, Troy ow York. 
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meme ? “ 
#,* Mailed, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


HINTS AND HELPS ON THE SUNDAY- 
SCHOOL LESSONS FOR 1893, By Rev. D. J. 
Burrell, D.D.,and Rev. Joseph D, Burrell, 12mo. $1.25. 

THE GOSPEL OF GLADNESS. Sermons 
preached by Rev. David James Burrell, D.D., in the 
Marble Collegiate Church, 1891-92, 12mo. 318 pp. $1.25. 

** Versatility ofillustrationanda touch of Western 
dash and ‘go’ lend Spice to the volume.” WITNxss. 

WORDS OF COMFORT; or, Solace in 
sorrow. Rev, JamesSmith. 8q.2imo. 64 pp. 40c. 

This book was & great comfort to Gen. Grant on 
nis sick-bed, as evidenced by his copy, the leaves of 

which were ‘marked or turned down in many places. 

CRUMBS OF COMFORT. By Mrs. F. A. No- 
ble. 48pp. 8q.24mo. Gilt edges, 40 cts. 

“ A rich mine of hope whose precious ore of con- 
solation isa veritable treasure.” OBSERVER. 

JOYFULLY READY. Sketch of Life of Harry 
MaciInnes. By hismother. lémo, 22pp. 7icts. 

“ This short and interesting story ought to findan 
extensive circulation.”’ RELIGIOUS HERALD. 

THE ESSEX LAD who became England's 
Greatest Preacher. The life of Spurgeon, for the 
young. 12mo. Illustrated. 765 cts. 

A most delightful and interesting book. 

THE STORY OF JOHN G. PATON. For 
young folks. ‘By Rev. James Paton. 45 cuts, $1.50. 

THE LORD'S PRAYER. An exquisite book- 
let, printed in colors, illustrated by eminent artists, 
with a poem translated from the old German by Ed- 
mund C. Stedman, Gilt, 25c.; white leatherette, 50 cts. 

FAMILY CHRBISTIAN ALMANAC, 1893, 
Price, 10 cts.; $1 per dozen ; §7 per hundred. 


An Elegant Wall Roll. 


THE GOSPEL IN PICTURE AND TEXT. 
With 27 beautiful illustrations and daily Bible read- 
ings. On enamelled paper. §1., 


AmericanTract Society, 


150 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, 
And 34 FOURTH AVE., NEW YORK. 


Boston, 54 Bromfield St. Phila., 1512 Chestnut St. 
Rochester, 93 State St. Chicago, 211,213 Wabash Av. 
Cincinnati, 176 Elm 8t. San Francisco, 735 Market St. 


Paorevorrn Books 


The Holy Grail. 





By ALFRED TENNYSON. 


Bane 8vo a edges, cloth, $2; padded 
seal fourteen illustrations by 
We Lt Taylor. Popular edition. 


rodnction, in smaller compass, of the beauti- 
ful edt fon de lure. 


Old Concord: Her Highways and 
Byways. By Marcarer Sipney. 8vo, 
cloth. $2. Over 50 exquisite illustrations. 


A new and enlarged edition of this favorite book, 
which gives the ideal portrait of the old, istoric 
town. 

John Remington, Martyr. By “Pan- 


sy” (Mrs. G. R. Alden) and Mrs. C. M. 


LIVINGSTON. 12mo. $1.50. 
“Asan effective temperance argument, it exceeds 
any of Pansy’s best efforts here fore.”"— Portland 


Transcript. 

Leaders of Thought in the Modern 
Ghurch. By Keven Tuomas, D.D. 
12mo, $1. 

Character studies of Edwards, Channing, Chalmers, 
Maurice, Newman,Rohertson, Swedenborg,and Bush- 
| a than any graces of style—although these 
are not lacking—is the admirable spirit of these es- 
says,’’— Commonwealth, 

Men and Events of Forty Years. By 
JostaAH B. GRINNELL. 8vo, cloth. $2.50. 
“In generous Te dndends = everything good, true, 

and progressive. 

Tho Piligrim’s Pro wees. By Joun 
Bunyan. With an illustrated memoir by 
Archdeacon Allen, and Macaulay’s essay on 
“ The Pilgrim’s Progress.” Family edition, 
iustrated. 8vo, cloth, tinted border. $2.50. 
Achoice new edition of this perennial favorite. 

A Gentic Benefactress. By Mrs. J. J. 
CoLTER, author of “ Robbie Meredith,’’ 
“ One Quiet Life,” ete. 12mo, $1.25. 


The blessedness of giving was never more delight- 
fully shown than in the gracious benefactions of the 
lovable young heroine. An admirable book for home 
and Sunday-school reading. 


D. LOTHROP COMPANY, Publishers, Boston. 
BUSHNELL’S 


POPULAR PAPER WALLETS 


are made from the toughest rope manilla stock, spe- 
cial) repared, and wear like leather. They are 
were Bn a times their ego ethene mere ~~ 3 
n his ets, while they are enoug 

to > eee for f general filing of papers etc, Send ten cents 
for three samples,and list of sizes and prices, by mail. 

ALVAH BUSHNELL, 
106 and 108 8. Fourth Street, Phila., Pa. 


THE BEST HYMN BOOK 


FOR EVANGELISTIC SERVICE, 
SUNDAY-SCHOOLS, AND PRAYER-MEETING. 


GOSPEL HYMNS Nos, 9 and 6 











COMBINED. 


400 PAGES, 
Mest. =F ng) tne seeaz zee. oe each by 


Mie Jn Car a, | 


74 West 4th St., Cincinnati. 


438 HYMNS, 
mail. 
by mail. 


he Bicow & Wan Ca, 


76 East 9th St., New York. 





TLTLT. T1- 


Ie 


helpful. 


THE 


BLAKESLEE Graven Lessons 


FOR 


SUNDAY-SCHOOLS AND BIBLE-CLASSES. 
WHAT THEY ARE. 


They are Lessons (1) that induce the study of the Bible itself, 
rather than. ot notes and comments on the © Bible; ; (2) they 
induce a comprehensive | outline study of the whole Scripture 
material, rather than a minute study of extracts from it ;-and 
(8) they do this in such a way as to make the lessons not only 


instructive, but also INTERESTING 


sir it ir iri rye rir TS 


and_ SPIRITUALLY 





1. 


They are based on,the principle of ADAPTATION OF 
LESSON MATERIAL as well as of Lesson m Methods to the age 


and 1 capacity of those using them, and are the most thoroughly 





graded, most instructive, and most helpful, and t therefore the 





best, Sunday-school lessons now before the public. 





“A Year 


each lesson in 


* Life of Christ ’’ 


—p—. 


with Jesus.”’ 


u Primary Lessons and Cards, 
The Child’s Quarterly, 

PREPARED BY 
Miss Lucy WHEELOCK. 
The Intermediate Grade Quarterly is prepared by Miss ANNIZ M. CHAPIN; 
Progressive and Advanced Quarterlies by Rev. Erastus BLAKESLEE, and edited by 


Prof. WM. ARNOLD STEVENS, of the Chair of New Testament Interpretation in the Rochester 
Theological Seminary. 


SUPPLEMENTARY PUBLICATIONS 


| 


ANNOUNCEMENTS FOR 1893. 
CHILDREN’S COURSE. 


OUTLINE INDUCTIVE COURSE. 


“The Gospel History of Jesus 


Christ.”’ 


Intermediate Grade Quarterly. 


Progressive Grade Quarterly. 
Advanced Grade Quarterly 


the 


IN CONNECTION WITH THESE LESSONS. 


both courses. 


series in 1892, 


THE TEACHERS’ MANUAL, containing suggestions and information about teaching 


SPECIAL LESSONS for Christmas and Easter, also Missionary, Temperance, and 
{ other lessons, which are furnished free to schools using this series. 


CHURCH YEAR SERVICES, with an Order of Worship for the use of those who 
wish to recognize the Church Year in their Sunday-schools, 


THE APOSTOLIC CHURCH SERIES 


is now issued in Two Courses and Four Grades, the same as those mentioned above, 
except the Advanced, and is specially recommended for schools that used the original 


For further information, free specimens, circulars, etc., address 


THE BIBLE STUDY PUBLISHING CO., 21 Bromfield Street, 


Boston, Mass. 
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BORN, MARYA. DENNISON,9 
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, Cooper Union, New Y ork. 





OF SABBATH-SCHOOL 
LIBRARY BOQKS, 


The Rev. A. E. DUNNING says: 

“The best tervice that can be rendered to a 
library committee is, not to furnish them a catalogue 
of Sunday-school hooks which some one calls “ good,” 
but to give them information about books, that they 
may know which it is worth while for them to exam- 
ine for their school.’ 


The Only Periodical Issued 


that is devoted exclusively to the Sunday-school 
library, and contains unprejudic ed reviews of the 
best books for Sunday-school library use, is 


"The § % Library Bulletin,” 


ISSUED QUARTERLY AT 25c. PER YEAR. 


This month’s number contains reviews of 93 accept- 
able books, and a sketch of the lite of one of our most 
prominent Sunday-school book writers, 

About three + ogg | books reviewed in 
this year’s numbers. vecimen copy mailed for 
“ ei or, the issues of 1892 2 four numbers), 25 cents. 

ress, 


THE S&S. S. LIBRARY BULLETIN, 
122 ‘Nassau Street, N.Y. 
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GLORY IN THE HIGHEST. 
CHRISTMAS JOY. 
HAIL 10 THE KING. 
HAPPY ‘TIDINGS. 


The above are our newest Christmas 

» con ing music, recitations, 
Responsive Reading, etc.-each onea Gem. 
Price, 5 cts each, 50 cts per doz., mailed. 
SAMPLES OF ANY THREE SENT FOR 10c, 


John a Hood 1024 Ancu Sr, 


s PHILA., PA, 


Sratet stata atata® stata atatad vata! a¥atal 
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“WORLD'S FAIR” 

















SERIES OF 


MUSIC BOOKS, 


DESIGNED IN CONNECTION WITH THE WORLD'S Farr, 
TO BHOW THE PROGRESS OF POPULAR MUSIC. THE 
WORLD’s FAIR SERIES SHOWS HOW MUCH OF 
STRICTLY FINE MUSIC CAN BE OBTAINED AT THE 
NOMINAL PRICE OF $1.00, IT ALSO ILLUSTRATES THE 
ARTISTIC PERFECTION TO WHICH MUSICAL TYPOGRA- 
PHY AND BOOKMAKING HAVE BEEN CARRIED, 

THE VERDICT OF THE PRESS AND THE CRITICS IS, 
THAT ‘‘NOS8SUCH BOOKS HAVE EVER BEFORE BREEN 
ISSUED AT THE PRICK,”’ THE VOLUMES ARE: 


“World’s Fair Piano-Music Collection.” 


One of the noticrable musical features of the“ Colum- 
bian” year. Nocturnes, Reveries, Morceaux,etc. 31 
compositions; handsome title-page in colors. Large 
sheet music size ; 144 pages. 


** World’s Fair March Collection,” 
for the Piano. } 


This book will have a warm welcome as soon as its 
meritsare known, It contains the popular marches 
of the leading composers, and stands at the of au 
similar collections. 39 marches. Large sheet music 
, handsome title-page in colors ; 144 pages. 


“World’s Fair Ballad Collection.” 


The song gems of the Columbian year, with hand- 
some title-page in colors. A veritable feast of melody 
from Gran toend., Such a volume has long been 
needed, but never carried out until now. 38 baliads; 
large sheet music size ; 144 pages. 


‘* World’s Fair Dance-Mu3ic Collection.” 


Selected from the works of all leading composers 
dance music; an admirable book of bright, porte 
— music. 86 dances; large sheet music size; 

ndsome title-page in colors; 144 pages. 








“World’s Fair Song and Chorus 
Collection.” 


A collection of songs (with four-part chorus to onch} 
from the most popular composers. The book wil 

gratify the popales demand which has long existed, 
It must not be classed with the many cheap lications 
of similar style. me title-page in 


44 pieces; han 
colors; 144 pages. 





Any volume sent, postpate, on receipt of erten, 


Heavy Paper, $1.00; Boards, $1.25; Cloth, 
Gilt, $2.00. 


O.iver Ditson Company, 
453-463 Washington Street, Boston. 


C. H. Ditson & Co., J, E. Ditson & C0, 


867 Broadway, N. Y. 1228 Chestnut 8t., Phila. 


CHRISTMAS Music 


Christmas Selections 


S Gonta beatntey School 








containing bright new Carols 
and a Responsive Service, Best 
music represented. 16 pp. Price, 


The New Born Kin ng, yt ere re a 
ie stig as, oh “Bense nae, 407 Bs eS er 


4 Shristmas Reverie, 
ag Geo 


The Wonderful Story, 20 Cents Postpaid. 
Juvenile Cantatas: 


“A Jolly Chri C. H. Gabriel, (Just Issued), “One 
KrisaKrin Eve,” “i Cupistman ¥ inl ” “Ontching 
ingle.” “Banta Cl wa, he! hey ay | 
eee santa Ol Claun’ Mistake,” “Jud ata 
h Christmas.” Price, o wean sO C Cents, 
Postpaid. 


“BETHLEHEM” a beautiful cantata for adults, by 
Weatherly and Poot, Price, 50 Cents. 

MUSICAL VisiTOR for December will contain appro- 
priate Christmas Anthem 
samloges of all kinds of Christmas music furnislied om ap- 
plici 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, 0. 


Rost & Bons Musie Co. The John Chureh 
avo Wabash Ave., z.. 13 E. 16th St., New ¥ 


NEW CHRISTMAS MUSIC. 


“THE HOPE OF THE AGES.” 


A Christmas service for the Sunday-school, consist- 
ing of Scripture selections, recitations, and aie 
ag Sparkiing, and easily 1 learned. by 

. Mason. Price, 5 cents each, by mail; FLO per 
vA by express, not prepaid. 


“LIFT UP THE VOICE.” 


A Christmas anthem. By W. L. Mason. Price, 
pompeid. 10 cents each ; or, $1.00 per dozen. 
The leading service last year was 


HAPPY CHRISTMAS BELLS. 


Wecan supply it this year at 5 cents each, postpaid; 
or, (4.00 per 100 by express, not prepaid. 
Our resttation book for Christmas, 


“THE SANTA CLAUS MAN.” 


Containing 47 recitations and 3 dialogues, all for 
Christmas, and adapted to youth and younger chil- 
dren. Price, 15 cents, postpaid. 
eS. -. specimen of each of the above mailed for 30 cents 
stamps. 
GOODENOUGH & WOGLOM CO., 
122 Nassau Street, New York. 


& Holiday Entertainment of 
Son pas Dialogue, by W. L 


Price, 





Samples of our 8.8. pa pers 
printed in colors. Chil 
é, + ad for them. See our6 


pers before renow- 











ing for ’'93. Leonard Pub. Co. ible 
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_ PUBLISHER'S DEPARTMENT. — 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES is published week!y 


atthe following rates, for either old or new subscrib- 


.ers. These rates include postage: 


a FY 5 NS $1. 50 
Onecopy, five years, full payment in advance,.. 5.00 

TO MINISTERS, Missionaries, and Theological Stu- 
dents, $1.00 a year, or (44.00 for tive years, full payment 
in advance. 


SCHOOL CLUBS. 


Any school or any set of teachers, or of scholars, 
will pe sapyaet with as many copies as may be de 
sired, at the following yearly club rates: 

For any number of copies (more than one) mailed 
to lndividual addresses, $1.00 each. 

For five or more copies in a package to one address, 
hap amg A package thus sent Is addressegl to 

eae only, and no names can be writtel or 
printed on the separate papers 

a he papers foraclub may be ordered sent partly 
to individual addresses at $1.00 each, and partly ina 
peosese to one address, at 50 cents each, when s0 de- 

ir 


The papers fora club should all go to one post-office, 


although in cases where a portion of the teachers ofa 
school get their mail matter from one post-office, and 
others in the same school get theirs from another, 
the vapers will be sentaccordingly. ‘l'his applies to 
meckage clubs, at the fifty-cent rate, to the extent that 
lorge cinbs may be divided into packages of five or 


more, if desired. 


FREE COPIES. 
allowed for every ten copies 
character. The free copies fc + ig e clubs cannot 
well od sent separately, but w ll be included in the 


Peat tions may be made at any time to a club—suoh 

additional subscriptions to expire at the same time 

with the club as originally ordered, and the rate to 

be the proportionate share of the yearly club rate. 
Bchools t that are open during only a portion of the 
ear, may subscribe at club rates for such a length of 
me as the papers may be required. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS. Subscribers to whom the 
paper is walled, separately, at the rate of $1.50 or $1.00 
@ year, may have the address changed at any time 
without charge. Members of ackage clubs do not 
have this privilege, but any such may have his paper 
ebanged from the package to an individual address, 
by paying fifty cents, the difference in the price of the 
two classes of subseriptions, or may order an extra 
copy of the paper se} to a vacation address, at the 
rate of three cen(sa week for a short term,or twenty- 
five cents for three months. 

Subscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
changed should be careful to name, not only the post- 
office to Which they wish It sent, but also the one to 
which it has been sent. All addresses should include 


One free copy, additional, will be 
-_ - inaclub ofeither 


both county and state. 


If aclub subscription is renewed hy some other per- 
gon than the one who sent the previous subscription, 
such person will oblige the potyener by stating that 
the clu) he subscribes for takes the place of the one 
Formed last VEAL DY .........cccccceesseeseereeseeesereeens 

The paper will not be sent to any subscriber payend 
the time paid for, unless by special request. The 


pers for a club will invariably be discontinued at he 
expiration of the subscription. Kenewals should 
therefore he made early. 


Fnough copies of any one issue of the paper to en- 
able all the teachers ot a school to examine it, will be 
sent free, upon applic ation 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 


The Sunday School Times will be sent to an 
countries embraced in the Universal Postal 
the following rates, which include postage: 

One copy, one year, Sshillings. 

‘!'wo or niore copies, one year, shillings each, 

‘To ministers and missionaries, 

for one or inore copies, 

lo secure the above rates for two or more copies, the 
papers must be ordered at one time, and they will be 
sent either singly to the individual addresses, or in a 
pocreqe to one address, whichever may be preferred 

y the subscribers. 

For Great Britain, Messrs. Tlodder and Stoughton, 
27 Paternoster ltow, London, E. C., will receive yearly 
or half-yearly subscriptions at the above rates the 

r to be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the 
subscribers. 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
P, O. Box 1550. 





ofthe 
nion at 


6 shillings each. 
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Katt Emulsion 


of cod-liver oil presents a 
perfect food—palatable, 
easy of assimilation, and 
an appetizer; these are 
wrery ing to those who 

losing flesh and 
mrength. The combina- 
tion of pure cod-liver oil, 
the greatest of all fat pro- 
ren foods, with Hypo- 
phosphites, provides a re- 
markable agent for Quick 
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COAL CAS 


NO 


CLINKERS 


Dissolve Kem-Kom in water 
—sprinkle it upon coal — make 
ee coal last longer — burn 








4 righter — Have no coal gas, no 
Flesh Building in all ail | clinkers— Early breakfast fires, 
ments that are associated * oven: aise Giemiiet ie poor — 1 
yi Kem-Kom is harmless—All gro- 
with loss of flesh. y cers sell it —25-cent package, % 
enough to treat ton of coal — If 4 
Prepared by Roott & Bowne. Chemists, © your grocer hasn’t it, write us 
ja name of grocer and enclose six 
ina oi 2-cent stamps for trial package. [4 
MI Wp) Agi =s« Standard Coal & Fuel Co., 57 Milk y 
W. Ms U; y) “ y) Y, lorence e Street, Boston, Mass. e 
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Matava Mittens. 


late style of these goods. 

, cased are made of genuine 
Florence Knitting Silk. 
Whatever the design, all 
real Florence Silk Mit- 
tens are sold one pair 
in a box, bearing the 
brand Florence on one 


\ 
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HEROUS 
SKIN. 


An elegant dressing. Elegantl 
perfumed. Removes all impu 
r/] ties from the scalp. Prevents 

ness, gray hair, and dandruff. 
Makes the hair grow thick, soft 
and beautiful. a1) druggists or by mall 60 ets, 44 Stone St. N.Y, 


ld- 








end. The pattern | 
shown here is lined 
\'2 back and wrist 
Bia, seve oe Msn 
silk. They are 
cela cine. an in 
\} cold climates are 
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EVERY t 
j cr meee: | Spe) wire MLUNS 
H S CTS.PER CAN 
yy fashionable as the best ot | ““S=> STEPHEN F WHITMAN & SON 
gloves. Sold by all enter- we 985 $3 SuTORs A ay ee 

prutng dealers, who can pd a “PuILADCLP MIA w= — 
supplied by the = Pe ; ah 
NONOTUCK SILK CO. 536M. long. 33 in. wide, 





New York, Boston, Chicago, 
St. Louis, Cincinnati, St, Paul, 





or Grey. 















For CROCHETING. 





<3 OD approv. al. 


LAWRENCE, BUTLER, 


Perfect in every respect, 
24 Long softfur. Silver White 
Sulente for any 


J m & BENHAM, 

BEST in the world | Patterns. Fy 92 High St., Columbus, O, 
Send 10. for sample spool. | TEN CENTS. : “oo —> 

Series of 34 Beautiful Illus, Tidy and Bed psy 





Spread Patterns from London and Paris, 
5 oom en or 60 cents a dozen includ- 















lal Pastas, a 


and Paints heed stain 
the hands, injure the iron, os burn off 


Rising Sun Stove Polish is Brilliant, Odor. 
Durable, and the consumer pays for no tin 
= package with every purchase. 








=f 





Ready for use. Applied with a Cloth. 
LITTLE Labor, NO Dust, NO Odor, 
The BEST and MOST ECONOMICAL 
Stove Polish in the World. 
Sold everywhere. Sample mailed FREE. 


J. L. Prescott & Co., Box B, No. Berwick, Me. 
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White Blanks 3}¢c. 
A New Golds - - 
Embos'd Golds 15c. 
Paintersand Paper 
Hangers send busi- 
ness card for our 

large Sample Books 
* ¥ by express. 





See ee Ae - - e 


Nu 410-418 Arch St., Philadelphia, Peuna. =] 


ne VS 8 


The Tendency 


4 is toward axtistio ffecta, Ze ase ee 
4 times in our cular line —wall papers. 
Samipien unaied for 6 centa, Prices 5 to 60c. a roll. 


M&A. L. DIAMENT & CO\, 1206 Market St., Phila, 


‘ 








ng copy of above Book—No, 3, 
Gl aso LACE THREAD CO.,@1 Conn. 
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- aamiaaaie The New Shape 
by return mall, fall de- 
F scriptive Sirealare of in Hosiery. 
TAILOR SYSTEMS OF DRESS COTSIMS Save Discomfort and Darning. 


Revised to date. npene only, are the 


Would you like an Illustrated Booklet free. 





dren. Garme! ents 


test fo dupgriseuwtugut ting on Importers and Dealers in Fine 








genuine TAILOR sY invented and WAUKENHOSE COMPANY 
copyrighted by PROP. D.W. MOODY. Be- : , Stree ‘ ass 
ware of imi ons. Any lady of ordi- VS Ghaaney 5 wv Lneamer b ~ n 
n intelligence can easily and quick- 


Dry Gocds, 


-| JAMES McCREERY & CO., 


Broadway. Cor. Eleventh mt. New York. 


The Genuine and the Te 


Every good thing has its host of imitations; every 
article its counterfeits. 


renuine 


The imitators always choos¢ the most 


valuable and popular article to counterfeit, so that when they 
claim their sham to be equal, or as good, or the same as 


“So-and-So’s, 


" the public may depend upon it that “‘So-and-So’s” 


article is the best of the kind. The sham proves the genuine 
merit of the thing it copies, and never has this “been better 
illustrated than by the imitations of ALLcocK’s Porous 


PLASTERS. 
ALLCOC 


K's Porous PLASTERS are the standard of excellence 


the world over, and imitators in their cry that theirs is “as 


good as ALLCOCK’s,” 

admitting “ ALLCOCK’s’ 
is their highest ambition to imitate. 
the genuine and these imitations, which copy only 


are only emphasizing this fact and 
’ to be the acme of perfection, which it 
The difference between 


general 


appearance, is as wide as that between gold and copper. 


The only safe way for purchasers is to always insist upon having 


ALLCOCKS siasrer 


U 
ERS 


—_— 


evUcaTIONAL. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia. 


Miss Gordon’s Boarding and ind Day School 





FOR YOUNG LA 
4110 and 4112 Spruce St. Met de del, htful location in 
Phila. Sf Fre: 


12th year opens Sept. 21, 1 French, musi 
and college preparatory. Circular on application. “” ” 


STUDY LAW 
AT HOME. 


TAKE A COURSE IN THE 
SPRAGUE CORRESPONDENCE 
SCHOOL OF LAW, (incorporated.) 

Send ten cents (stamps) for 
particulars to 
J. Corner, Jan., Sec’y, 
DETROIT, MICH. 
503 WHITNEY BLOCK. 


“DO NOT STAMMER.” 


Refer to Postmaster-General Wanamaker, Wash- 
ington, 1). C., and George W. Childs, proprietor Phila- 
delphia Pubile Ledger, who will testi v to permanency 
of cure, Refer also to John D. Wattles, publisher of 
The Sunday School Times, 

Send for 54page pamphlet to E. S. JOHNSTON'S 
Institute, 1033 Spring Garden Street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


OSTON STAMMERING INSTITUTE and 


TRAINING-SCHOOL. Alwaysopen. Rich 
and poor welcome, 41 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass, 


OWNTHE EARTH ! 






























What! No. Most of it is little 
All of it? | account; only a few 7“ : 
et 


ee are worth having. 
others own Sahara and Siberia; you buyin 


GRIFFITH, CHICAGO’S FACTORY SUBURB 
RAILROADS and 
the OuTER BELT 
connects with 22 
more, as shown. 
O1t Pipr Lines 
ane g > ~ . P- 


\ LOTS $160to ‘$650 
1 Payments $4to $15 
amonth. We 
~N — 1100 jets 

to 605 people in 
ie fifty Ham and 
Wee 



















rovinces 
att ~~ 


they bet ? 
Let us post 
you fully. 

Write us. 











JAY DWIGUINS & tO. “eoren of Griffith 


Suite 90,138 Washington Street, Chicago. 


AMERICAN 
FIRE INSURANCE Co., 


308 and 310 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, 


% FIRST GOLD MORTGAGES ,.<"'? £4, 


Send for references. Highest Safe Interest. Adp 
dress, Tacoma Investment Co., Tacoma, Wash, 


000 BOOK AGENTS WANTED FOR 


DARKNESSIDAYLIGHT 


or  TIGETS AND SHADOWS OF NEW YORK LIFE, 
Wom AN'S } ening ony of Gospel, Temperance, and 


Bes = e a His Name"’ in the R under-world of New 
ork. Mes. HELEN ‘tAMPBELL- Introduction 


By Rev. Lyman Abbott, D.D. 


4 wonderful book of Christian love and faith. 250 illustra- 
ns from flashlight Photographs of real life. 45th thousand. 
The. both Aten, an book hover ae zoe Wanted,—~ 
fies, qr We Give vedit. Extra 
isa davies Gheacete 
THING tie i. oo. | Hartford, Com Coan, 


Wo RTHINGTON NS 5 MABAZINE 


New, RT! splendid] for the Famil; 
Brimfull of good of good pine er all, - 094 ‘= ogast eo fee 

e htest. Best. an ea) o 2-56 
lewrent, y; ‘ampbell, Rev. Dr. Proncis E E. Clark, ss 
scores of others write for it.’ The best chance ever offered 
y Agents. Write for particulars now. Address as > hong 


HURRAH Foe COLUMBUS! 


Lady or gentleman havin some leisure wanted in 
every town to take orders for “* THE DISCOVERY 
AND CONQUEST OF THE NEW WORLD,” costing 
over $25,000 for illustrations alone. Average daily 
sales, 1,500 volumes. Agents wild with success. The 
Rev. D. Potter of New York made $120 in one week; 
Mies E. Reed of Connectic ut,$30 in one hour; J. Davis 
of Illinois took forty orders in one building. A Bo- 
nanza! Bookson credit. Freight paid. For further 
particulars write to sole publishers, HM. J. SMITH 
& CO., Philadelphia, Pa, or Chicago, Ill. 


























IMPROVED HALL TYPEWRITER. 


most simple ma- 
chine ie Interchangeable 
Type into al Dur- 











abie, “Tedarsed running, Taped as 
snd Itefary people. 8 bend"E 
a i 

Th ustrated Catal 


wanted. i npewriter 
Co., 611 Wat Be St., Boston. 





A HUNDRED YEARS 
EVERY 1 HOUSEWIS = ane’ WANTED 
THE 5 Y¥ STOVES, 
No MOORE'S: | mony Kt NEAT. 
Ste MEA 
i .OSS OF FLAV®O 

AGENTS W! WANTED \ TOUGH STEAK 
Ana et it by using Davis’s Patent Beefsteak dover. 


f'f'd by Davis & Merithew, 103 Lincoln St., 
wilk boskarwe. Pa,. Samples, 25cts.; by mail, 35cts, 


“ to Child bout Jesus.”’ 
TALKS the most popular Rooks ever . niet 








for the hofidays. A Credit at peta. 
ted ; also other bonke 
codward & Co, Baltimore, Md, 
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November 19, 1892] 





_ THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. 











Would yoo 
ihave it al- 


Always in your dear home nest 
Have the bright sunshine ? 


Buy the Powder named 


And find without a doubt, 
Daisy time and Rose time 
Within if not without. 


seasons G0ld Dust Washing Powder, 


For all 


Spring time is Daisy time, 
Nice things come together; 

Summer time is Rose time, 

Fair and golden weather; 










Autumn time is frost time, 
Forest trees e-flaming ; : 


Ice and snow 


a-reigning. 


below 











N. K. FAIRBANK & CO., Sole ae ee 


CmIEACS.. ST. LOUIS, NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, BOSTON, 
LTIMORE, NEW ORLEANS, SAN FRANCI $co 
PORTLAND, MEL. PORTLAND, ORE., PITTSBURGH AND MILWAUKEE. 




















A FILTHY HOME 
is rarely found where the. Hartman Flexible Wire 
Mat is to be seen at the outer door. 
is an inspiration, 
HARTMAN MANUFACTURING CO., Beaver Falls, Pa. 
Branches : 102 Chambers Street, New York ; 508 State Street, 
Chicago; 
and testimonials mailed free. 
Our Mats have brass tag attached stamped ‘‘ Martman.” 


Its cleanliness 


51 and 5388. Forsyth Street, Atlanta, Ga. Catalogue 














CHURCH FURNISHINGS, 











vel j musement ot Parlor Entertainm 
be tend or 2 tnctrestive er ¢ oremusing. O07 Church 


tone a nd Pop- En Tn. pony” 
, mall capital. W 
fae Titustrat. PAY | Ww -LL.. pyar eer “a 


» 4 and ship to all parts of the 


MCALLISTER: 226,.PAGh. BOOK, FR FE: 





sRaleruinmeats ~, anaes, K r Paibic Exhibition 


AND STEREOPTICONS 


afford the best and cheapest means of object teaching for 
Colleges, Seh. and Sunday Fe pk my Our as 
sortmeut of Views, filustratiug re 4 Scignce, } egal 
ent, etc. noth 






Entertainments Papite Bs Kx tet 
sa for 






to know = ? eed how to 
Auane’s ienty. 





Stereopticons| 


AND 


LANTERN SLIDES, 


FOR THE 
“ SCHOOL,” 
THE SABBATH-SCHOOL, 
THE CHURCH. 
Write for catalogue. 


— a Sunday 
Times. , 

















ELECT rRIC | cy 


, FRINK 









0 Chandeliers Po Sa 


We make a specialty of church lighting. 
es Jeet Agent for celebrated Bailey Reflector. 


7 A. J. WEIDENER, 
Ss fd No. 36 South 24 Bt., rae an Pa 


Tuy St., accie Wise Pa. 


. A CENT SENT 4-4 


Manufacturer of 


“CROWN” 
PIANOS AND ORGANS. 


WELL SPERT, to 9 cost cont to Bent, (your of on pos 
yt ves, wish a Piano or ne te — 


See bepress gs 
BANNERS, Fe FOR SUNDAY- SCHOOLS. 


ye i 
nee 5 os a oe ce-list. 
tans ace.% 183 N. 3a Phiia., Pa, 
FRASS AND BANNERS. 
BROS., ‘ 


Baltimore, Md. 
Md omnend for illustrated catalogue. 


“BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 


Te morte ne WASH BLUE havebeen fully tested 
ond indorsed by thousands of housekeepers. Your 
ht to have it on sale. Ask him for ft 

D8. WiL THER RGER. Prop.. 233 N. 2d 8t., Phila., Pa, 


Boston Linen, Boston Bona, and 

Bunker Hill a 2 Oy ied in cay 
nd moderat® in fyonr 

_ for samples, 























OUT 0 
APER?| Sernces 


wore 








PULPIT FURNITURE. 


by dy } yo ey 
BUCKEYE B BELL ene 





mea genmen ae Pa, yi a} 
SELLS, I PEALS AND CHIMES. 
\Prices ana Terms Free. Name this is paper. 


CHURCH | Beligiye 


nanan BELL POU a 


























V's * 


SIXTH AVENUE 
20th to 2ist Street, 


















Largest and Finest Establishment of 
its kind in the United States. 





oOouR DISPUAYV OF 


FALL AND WINTER GOODS 


Cannot be surpassed by any house in the country. Our Millinery, Silk, Dress Goods, 
and Untrimmed Hat Depactenertipeentain the latest styles and fabrics. Our House 
Furnishing, China, and Glassware Departments are specially interesting at this time, 
as we are offering a fine line of Dinner and Tea Ware at prices 50 per cent lower 
than elsewhere. 


Fall and Winter Catalogues 





Now ready. Mailed FREE to out-of-town residents. Send for one early, as the 
supply is limited. 
Send 4 cents, in stamps, for our puzzle, 


H. O’NEILL & CO., ‘323: 











EXTRAORDINARY INDUCEMENT 
R FOR THE NEXT SIXTY ee Ss. 


OUR FREE GIFT. 


one of McCall’s Celebrated Bazar Glove-fitting 
atterns. Value 25 to 40 cen 


Price . 
84. Acopy of “The Kitchen, John and I, or Leaves from a 
Young Housekeeper's Journal,” by Belle Olcott. Price .25 


An order for the above, good at any time, will Se mateg te yen 
if you send us 30 cents for one year’s subscription to 


THE QUEEN OF FASHION. 


The Cheapest and Jeout Reliable Fashion Magazine 
the World. 


@BIJECT OF THIS GREAT OFFER. 
We Want a Million Subscribers. 
OUR PRESENT CIRCULATION IS 300,000. = 
GEO. H. BLADWORTH & CO., 46 East 14th St. (Onion Square), 
In . In Eleven Editions. 


BACSTER’S Various Prices. 
TEACHERS’ BIBLE, 


Containing New Aids and New Concordance. Index Atlas, +! 
the Complete Bagster | Bible. 


PRONOUNCED BY FAR THE BEST BY THE HIGHEST AUTHORITIES. 


“ We consider the new Bagster Bible as the most convenient in fem, the clearest in print, and the best in 
its tables,and hel ff. The Editor uses it himsel/, and recommends it to readers who w to obtain a new 
Bible. "Dr, J. L. HURLBUT, Editor The Sunday-School Journal, Our Youth, etc. 

“The superior excellence of the Bagster is seen in ‘ The Comprehensive Helps to Bible Study.’ In the 




















WITHOUT CAR FARE 
save $60 a year—have elegant time doing it—never felt 
@0 well—can do ten hours’ work in seven 
* | gesterday—employers like healthful men. 


Finest cycling catalogue free at Columbia agencies, by 
mail for two 2-ct. stamps. Pope Mfg. Oo., Boston, New 
York, Chicago. 








won a 
splendid 
victory! 
“ Pittsburgh 
Lamp” is that victory. 

No more troubie with 
lamps, and a better light be- 
sides. 

See primer for particulars. 


PittssurRGH Brass Co. 








Pittsburgh, Pa. 


‘Contents’ of the ‘Oxrorp mse” there are 582 SunsEcTs noted; in the BagsTER, there are 1,860." 
Christian Advocate, Buffalb, 


Supplied by leading mocketesss ; or, New York, 14 and 16 Astor Place ; 


London, 18 Paternoster Row. 


WATCHES FREE ano cits 


WITH ORDERS OF Si2. $15. $20. and $25. 


REUTE <° LADIES. 


CREATEST OFFER 
FINE TEA 


Now’s your time to get orders for our celebrated Teas, Coffees 
Baking Powder, and secure a beautiful Gold Band or Moss Rose 
by mail or express, 
on receipt of 


fy... Tea Set, Dinner Set, Gold Band Moss Rose Toilet Set, Watch, 
$2:00 FN 

















If you enjoy a cup of Delicious Tea, send in your orders. 
BEAUTIFUL PREMIUMS GIVEN AWAY 
with $5 orders and upwards. The most extraordinary ba 





Brass Lamp, Castor or Webster's International Dictionary. 
es paid 





ever Ly during the next 30 days. China Tea Sets and Lam 
10, $15 &$20 orders, to introduce our excellentNew Crop 

COM PANY} for selling PESe GOODS only. Postage stamps taken in 

A Handsome Paneltoall. For {ull particulars, send to 


THIRTY YEARS’ NATIONAL sapuvations. 
payment. 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, (P. 0, Box 289,) 31 and 33 VESEY ST., NEW YORE, 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. 

























“HE THAT WORKS 


without tools is twice tired.” 

Saporto is the house-wife’s best friend. With 
it she conquers dirt and adds to the appearance of 
her house by keeping it clean. Don’t be foolish 
and try to clean house without Saporio. Quick 
work can be done with Sapotio. Common soap 
and elbow service belong to the past generation. 
Be in fashion and use SaPoxio, No. 37, 


BE SURE G000 SENSE” 

































—t ‘PUBLISHES EVERY WEEK A] 
> oss 


SETS Charming Piece of Music ? 


Every reader of Ivory Soap advertisements has said: “I'll try it SUPPLIED BY 
some day.” But it is so easy to forget. Why not do it now? Telephone 


your grocer before you put this paper down. Let him gend half a dozen M R. IRA D. SAN KEY. 


cakes. Bathroom, 3 Bedrooms, Pantry, Kitchen—one cake of Ivory in ica ee a 
each. That will give it a good, all-round trial. In one week you will | A Christian Home in a Christian Land 
be an Ivory Soap enthusiast. should not be without 


CORSET WAISTS. sciniiindiisietints ane TR ewan ae THE CHRISTIAN HERALD. 


Best for Health, Economy 
and Beauty 
Borrons * front in- 
stead of OLASPs. 
Clamp Buckle at m4 
for Hose sup rs, 
Tape- -fastenet oe 





a 
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Fr IT ALL AGES— 
Infants to Adults 
Short anc long waist, 
Made in 
FAST BLACK, 

drab and white. 
Send for circular, 






52 NUMBERS. 1,000 PAGES. 
Published Every ¥ Wednesday at the Bible House, New York City, at $1.50 a ¥ Year. _ Louis Klopsch, Publisher. 


« SOUNDING THE GONG. 


At most railway Stations they sound a gong two minutes before the train 
leaves. This is done to warn those who intend to travel by tHat particular 
train that time 


is nearly up. 


. —__—, Be 
THE GENUINE ’ 
YEORD TEACHER'S BIBLE. 4 | Ut OXFORD TEACHER'S BIBLE Perhaps you 


ie y+... A |rne Moly Scriptures win Ret intend to sub 


erences. And All the Helps: 


THE CHRISTIAN HERALD jf |sscouat's* of ‘Be. severes scribe for The 


‘Tables 1!) Hi , 1cti 
FOR ONE NEW ANNGAL SUBSCRIPTION ji] | Tables Tunrativeo! Senptare Hinor Christian Herald 


. AT $2.00, @ |index toe Persone’ Subjects and 


Contains 1450 Pages, Leather jj Places, ‘16,000 References. all d t 0 S é C | r € 
Bound Divinity Circuit, Gilt Edge, |) Genuineness and Integruy oi the 






MARSH ALA L rieey D x 00.. Chicago, 
Wholesale Western Agen 
For Sale by ALL LEADING RETAILERS, 
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' Round Cornérs, and Overlapping j a. and New Testaments, 7 one of the beall- 
Y + Edges. This Beantiful Bible’ is | Ummarnry of the Apoc: yphal Booss a 
Printed from Clear Pearl Type, and | Dictionary of all Scriptural Proper tifu ] G € iH] ll 10 e- 
C.H. YATMAN. | (i | sacar Eee 3 
7x1SINCHES. [i‘n:aan. Oxford Teachers 
RESS CHARGES. of |*2SOLORED ecriptvRaL s : 
IF YOU CAN RELISH A GOOD socom pened 7 en Gv: [amcniats of the Bible. ' Bibles, which we 


versity Press and published at’ 





‘| . ‘Amen Corner, in Loodon, Harmony of the Gospelm, Bir nd to 
it Spiritual « Tonic , ——~ ff — Sy eahctier 

READ , | at $2.00. But you 
YATIMAN’S are just waiting, 
COLUMN halting a little between two opinions. We now sound the gong. You 


can yet board the train, but if you wait 2 £7. hen AL 7, 


160 to 170 BIBLE HOUSE. NEW voRzgE ciTyv 


The Sunday Schoo! Ti mes intends to admit only atvetnenea Sal are trustworthy. Should, however, an advertisement of a not having good commercial credit be inadvertent inserted, 
publisher will refund to subscribers any money that they love thereby. aad r 
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